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PREFACE 



Demands for accountability, econonq^, and equality of educational 
opportunities which are being expressed at local, state, and federal 
levels have caused the public, legislators^ elected officials, and 
educators to re-examine the traditional financial and governance char- 
acteristics of the public school system throughout the United States. 
New fiscal and administrative patterns are being considered or imple- 
mented in many states to provide quality education, accessible to all, 
at a cost the public can accept and support. Changes in taxation 
practices, aid distribution formulas, and the structure of the delivery 
systems by which services are provided to pupils are examples of the \ 



magnitude and diversity of this movement on a national scale. 

Hiis pftper is concerned with the latter of these three areas. 
Specifically it deals with the re-emergence of the intermediate edu- 
cational unit as a viable alternative system for the provision of 
cooperative services to local school districts. Wisconsin's cooperative 
educational service agencies (CESAs) are described structurally and 
functionally from a general perspective. In addition, the cooperative 
services provided for educationally disadvantaged and handicapped 
children are exarained in greater detail. Case studies of ESEA I and 
special education cooperative programs in two CESAs are also included 
as examples of the potential of regional agencies regarding the pro- 
vision of differential services to children with special educational 




needs. 
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Section 1: Characteristics of Wisconsin's School District Structure 



Article X, Section 3 of the Wisconsin constitution of 1848 
states that the Legislature "shall provide by law for the establishment 
of district schools which shall be as nearly uniform as practicable.'^ 
The provision recognized the organizational pattern of local schools 
that had developed during the territorial period and assured that this 
structural pattern would continue under constitutional protection 
during the ensu 

In 1948 a total of 1429 elementary and one (1) high school 
district existed in the state, but by 1900, as rural settlement and 
lumber town development continued at a rapid pace, there were 6320 
elementary districts, of which 6185 were rural one room schools* In 
the same year, 209 high school districts existed. The maximum nximber of 
7,777 districts was reached during the 1937-38 school year, and only 
262 of the 7089 elementary districts at that time had three (3) 
teachers or more. Tlie total K-12 enrollment in 1937-38 was 540,413; the 
district average was 69.5 pupils. Enrollment in grades 9-12 totaled 
152,104 in 426 high school districcs.v for a district mean of 357 
students. High school graduates totaled 28,429, for an average 
district class size of 66.7 seniors. 

Ei^^ntive January 1, 1948 county school committees were organ- 
ized to plan and implement the consolidation of small rural districts, 
and the 6045 districts that existed that year were reduced to 3568 by 
the 1957-58 school year. The 1959 Wisconsin legislature mandated all 
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areas of the state to be part of a high school district by July 1, 
1962 and by the 1962-63 school year only 826 districts existed, of 
which 429 were elementary and 397 were high school districts. The 
429 elementary districts operated K-8 or 1-8 programs under the umbrella 
of 60 union free high schools which operated only grades 9-12. 

Consolidation continued at a less rapid pace during the 1960 's 
and early 1970 's and by March 1, 1973, 436 districts existed, includ- 
ing 12 union high schools with 54 affiliated elementary districts, 
and 370 districti^ operating K/1-12 programs. A bill introduced in 
the 1973 legislature wbulu require all districts to be K/1-12 by 
July 1, 1975, resulting in the elimination of all elementary districts 
and reducing the total to ^not more than 382 districts by that date. 

As Table 1 shows, from 1937-38 to 1972-73 all of the one and 
two teacher rural districts and 99% of all elementary districts were 
eliminated, while the number of high school districts was reduced by 
10.8% to 382, including the reduction of union high school districts 
from 82 to 12. It is evident from the events of the past five years 
that reorganization has slowed significantly and that legislative 
action is needed to consolidate the remaining elementary districts. 
If this is achieved the number of districts is expected to stabilize 
at approximately 380, with any further < reduction requiriing the merger 
of K/1-12 districts. It has been estimated that approximately 300 
districts would be a more desirable number for the state but political 
considerations appear to preclude this development in the foreseeable 
future. 
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Map 1 shows the 382 districts operating high schools as of the 
1972-73 school year. A total of 326,326 pupils vjere enrolled in grades 
9-12 or an avr.e-r''arg'e'"b f 854 high school pupils per district. The median 
high school district enrollment was 1172, including the grade 9-12 
union high schools. A total of 995,223 students in all 436 districts 
were enrolled in grades K-12 for a mean district enrollment of 2283 
pupils while the median K-12 district enrollment in the same year was 
1025 pupils. 

Table 2 shows the relationship between high school enrollment 
and the number of course offerings during the 1971-72 school year. 
Districts under 300 students in grades 9-12 comprised 357> of all 
districts and offered an average of 45 different courses. Over 81% of 
all high school students however were in districts v^ith over 500 pupils 
in grades 9-12 during that year, with an average of 76 courses avail- 
able. As the sunmary data indicate, districts with 300 or fewer 9-12 
students .of fered a range of 12 to 56 course offerings, with a mean of 
47. Districts between 300 and 750 offered from 39 to 89 courses, with 
a mean of 64. Districts over 750 pupils In grades 9-12 offered from 
55 to 149 courses, with a mean of 101. 

Additional information regarding course offerings, operating 
costs, and pupil/staff ratios for 1971-72 is shown in Table 3, District 
enrolling less than the state average of 845 high school pupils all had 
pupil/staff ratios below the state average of 17.2:1. These same 
districts offered fewer general and acad rtiic courses than the state 
average of 36, and fewer practical and vocational courses than the 
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state average of 24. Districts over 500 high school enrollment had 
larger pupil/staff ratios, but offered more courses of all types than 
the smaller districts. 

The data reveal a mixed cost picture. Districts with less than 
200 high school pupils showed per pupil costs significantly above the 
1971-72 state average of $832, but districts from 200 to 500 higl* school 
enrollment had per pupil costs below the average. Districts above the 
state mean of 845 high school students had costs below average only 
through the 999 enrollment category. Districts over 1000 9-12 enroll- 
ment were above the state average, but their per pupil coats were still 
considerably less than per pupil costs in districts with less than 200 
high school students. 

A twenty year comparison of special course offerings for dis- 
tricts of various high school enrollment sizes is shown in Table 4. 
Between 1947-48 and 1967-68 districts with less than 200 grades 9-12 
students show>^»d significant progress in adding art, home economics, 
music, physical education, and industrial art courses to their pro- 
grams. Districts with over 200 high school students showed less 
dramatic rates of increase in all areas, but offered more courses of 
these types of 1947-48 and had strengthened and maintained their 
cvirricular superiority in all categories by 1967-68. Small districts 
in 1967-68 were particularly deficient in industrial art, agriculture, 
and art course offerings compared to the larger districts. 
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Sec t ion 2 : Evolution of the Intennedtate Unit In Wisconsin 

Since the years of territorial status, from 1836 to 1848, and 

for 125 years of statehood, Wisconsin has f^xperlenced a continuous 

history of a three echelon public school system. The first form of 

Intermediate unit consisted of town supervisors, but this system was 

judged Inadequate -as early a^ 1848,^ During that year of statehood 

restructuring, the town superlntendency was created as an elective 

position endowed with a wide variety of powers over local districts. 

The lack of educational qualif icationt^ for the position, combined with 

excessive powers, political prest-uire^j low remuneration, and the 

complexities of the task resulted In a plethora of problems and com- 
2 

plaints, and In 1861 the posltlo;^ was abolished In favor of the office 

3 

of county superintendent of schools. Elections for the two year terms 

were held In 1861, with 5^^ county superintendents selected to replace 

4 

743 town superintendents In January, 1862, 

For the following 103 years the county units remained basically 
unchanged In structure .and function, although additional duties and 
responsibilities were added periodically and the qualifications for the 
office were raised. The annual and biennial reports of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction from 1852 through the 1920* s 



PUBLIC EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN, by C. E, Patzer, Issued by John 
Callahan, State Superintendent, Madison, Wisconsin, 1924, p. 54, 

^Ibld,, p. 55, 

^LAWS OF WISCONSIN, 1861, Chapter 179, 
ERJC Patzer, op. clt,, p. 58, 



contain many comments, recommendations, and proposals for the correc- 
tion of obvious deficiencies in the county system. The office however 
was a political entity close to the people and the legislature 
systematically ignored the pleas of educators at the state level to 
reform a system which concentrated upon the supervision and regulation 
of small, rural elementary districts and in that sphere maintained 
the power and prestige of the office. 

Legislation enacted in 1959 permitted jointures of county 
superintendencies and as the geographic base of the county offices was 
eroded by the growth of city school districts which were independent 
of the county offices by virtue of an 1863 law, and as the decrease 
fci the number of small rural units continued, this approach was used 
with greater frequency. By 1965 at least sixteen jountures were in 
effect, involving over half of the 72 counties in the state. Also by 
1965, almost 50% of the land area of the state was within city super- 
intendei&cy districts and thereifore independent of the county units. 

As concerned educators, legislators, and laymen observed the 
decline of the intermediate unit, new studies and proposals began to 
appear. In 1957 legislation was introduced in the Legislature which 
provided fo?r a system of intermediate distiricts and superintendents 
that was viewed by many school administrators as a state-imposed 
educational superstructure. Although the proposal failed to become 
law, it did stimulate controversy and interest in the subject of the 
intermediate educational unit. 
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In the raidst oT uncertainty regarding ihe proper role of incer- 
mediate units and the problem of the obsolete county offices, a major 
study was initiated, at the request of the Wisconsin Association of 
County Superintendents, by the University of Wisconsin School of Edu- 
cation and the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, under the 
auspices of the Midwest Administration Center of the University of 
Chicago,^ 

The slndy noted that "Throughout the period since the establish- 
ment of the coutity superintendency , the function of that office has 
been supervision of elementary schools ilnd reporting the condition of 
local schools to the State Department of Public Instruction. With the 
progress of school reorganization in Wisconsin, elementary school 
districts are becoming a part of larger cownuRity school systems. 
The total area of support of the county as an intermediate office is 
diminishing as is the supervisory work required of the office,"^ At 
the end of a lengthy study which investigated many important aspects 
of the existing units, as well as attitudes, opinions, and expectations 
regarding possible new intermediate unit structures and functions, 
the authors addressed ons of the major hypotheses ^r\d the related 
findings by stating, ''hypothesis 2: The county scb;ool superintendency 
as now constituted is adequate to aid in providing an optimum educational 
prog ram > This hypothesis was rejected. The Wisconsin data, and the 



THE COUNTY SUPER INtENDENCY IN WISCONSIN, by Russell T. Gregg and 
George £• Watson, The Midwest Administration Center, University of 
Chicago, Madison, Wisconsin, 1957. 



Ibid., p. 20. 
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literature relating to th^ county superintfendency , clearly indicates 
the inadequacy of the ;f:^resent county schdol superintendency in 
Wisconsin-i"^ 

This conclusipn was not unanticipated; and the evidence gathered 

in the course of the study was extremely valuable in helping formulate 

attitude toward change, and in providing information regarding the 

possible form the new intermediate units might take. The report 

continued by stating, ''It is reconmended that the State of Wisconsin 

be organized into satisfactory intermediate unites of educational 

administration. All territory of the state* including that of presently 

independent school districts should be included in some intermediate 
g 

unit." It was further recommended th^t the new units: (1) provide 

high quality Itadership, services, liaison^ and reporting functions, 

(2) have a minimum of 10,000 pupils, (3) be multi-county in structure, 

and a logical combination of school districts, (4) be under the direct 

control of a board of education elected at large by residents of the 

unit, (5) be fiscally independent with independent taxing power and 

the authority to determine its own budget, (6) should be oriented to 

the local districts in a helping capacity, and should also have 

9 

responsibilities to the Department of Public Instruction* 



^Ibid., p. 304. 
^Ibid., p. 311. 
^Ibid*, pp. 312-313. 
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This comprehensive study j r;ompleted in 1957, stimulated the 
appointment of an interim legislative committee to review the report 
and /to develop specific proposals for consideration by the legisla- 
ture in its next session^ The resultant bill contained features 
which concerned local educators and laymen, and sufficient support 
could not be generated for its passage. In 1959, the Wisconsin 
Association of School Boards completed a study in which the concept 
of an intermediate educational unit was reaffirmed, the inadequacy 
of the existing county offices was ci^^il, and the belief was expressed 
that the legislation proposed by the legislative interim coninlttee 
was unacceptable because of its mandatory features Another 
legislative committee was appointed in 1960 to again study the county 
superintendency; however, the only specific recomnendation made was 
for more evaluation and study* 

In 1961 Angus Rothwell, newly elected State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, appointed a statewide committee to make recommen- 
dations regarding the county units which could be submitted to the 

1963 session of the legislature* A year of study and deliberation 
resulted in reconmendations being placed before the legislature for 
its consideration* The resultant legislation passed on June 12, 

1964 embraced the concept of creating inteimediate service units **as 
a convenience for local districts in cooperatively providing special 
educational services*"^^ The guidelines and criteria adopted by the 



"Wisconsin's New District Educational Service Agencies", by 
John Rc Belton in JOURNAL IN STATE SCHOOL SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT, Winter 
O 968, Vol* 1, No* 4, pp. 212-213* 

ERJ^C 11 

"Maa '■'■LAWS OF WISCONSIN 1963, Chapter 565. 



BtAtc conmlttf^c incUvded the following; (1) each Agency would follow 
the boundary lines of loca? school districts without regard to munici- 
pal boundaries, and each would consist of contiguous school districts 
to form an area as compact as possible, (2) each agency, to the 
extent possible ^ would have a maximucn radius of 60 miles, and rainimum 
enrollment of 25,000 pupils; in no instance, however, was the 
geographic size or pupil enrollment to inhibit the optimum involvement 
of each local school district, (4) each agency was to be a cohesive 
unit made up of local districts having a high degree of common 
orientation, compatibility, and interests, and (5) the area of each 
agency should Include at least one state supported degree granting 
institution of higher learning and /or extension center and an approved 
associate degree granting school of vocational, technical, and adult 
education. 

Following almost t:en years of active study and concern, the 
legislature, in 1964, created Cooperative Educational Service 
Agencies (CESAs) as the new intermediate education unit. The same 
legislation created a state co-operative educational service cooiuittee 
composed of 18 persons representing the legislature, the Department 
of Public Instruction, the University of Wisconsin, citizens at 
large, and various education and municipal groups in the state. The 
task of the "ConQniittee of as the group was known, was to 

establish criteria for the creation of not more than twenty-five 
service areas, to develop and publish a plan for the agencies' 



:RIC 



12 

O , Belton, op. cit., p. 214. 
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composition by December L, 1964, and to hold public hearings 
regarding the agency boundaries. On July 1, 1965, following the 
completion of tliese stated tasks by the Committee, nineteen Coopera 
tive Educational Service Agencies officially became Wisconsin's 
new intermediate education units, bringing to a close the 103 year 
history of the county superintendencies. 
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Section 3 : Purposet Leg;al St a tus, and Gave mance of the CESAs 

The purpose of the CESAs is clearly stated in Chapter 116, Sub- 
chapter I, Sec. 01 of Wisconsin statutes as follows: "The coopjirative 
educational service agencies created under subchapter il of chapter 
39, 1963 stats., are designed to serve educational needs in all areas 
of Wisconsin and as a convenience for school districts in co-opera tiwl y 
providing to teachers, students, school boards, administrators and 
others, special educational services , e . inservice programs and liaison 
between the state and local school districts,/' (underlining added) 

The CESA's operate within the voluntary services concept and 
districts are not obligated to participate in any agency-offered ser- 
vices* It is. stated in Chapter 116, Sub. I, sec. 08(3) that ''No 
school district shall ever lose any state aid because of refusal of the 
school district to subscribe to any services provided by an agency." 
(underlining added) 

CESA's may incur short term loans only upoto the amount of 
50% of the agency's receipts for the prior fiscal year. No authority 
exists to levy a tax nor to own real property, but such property may 
be rented or leased. Basic administrative support for the agencies is 
provided by annual state aids which were increased during 1972 to a 
maximum of $34,00C per agency from the $29,000 figure established in 
1965. If administrative costs are below $34,000, only the actual cost 
is paid by the state. 
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A Board of Control, not to exceed eleven members, is the 

governing body of each aj;ency. The Board i& elected by school boards 

representatives of the districts from among their own group, assembled 

in a delegate convention on the second Monday in August each year. 

This body determines the policies of the agency, receives state aids, 

approves service contracts with local districts, determines prorated 

shares of the cost of cooperative programs and assesses those costs 

against the participating districts, appoints an agency coordinator, 

13 

and performs other functions related to agency activities. In all 
CESA's the Board of Control meets on a monthly basis, with additional 
meetings scheduled as needed by mutual agreement of the Coordinator 
and the Board. 

The agency Coordinator is appointed by the Board of Control for 
a term not to exceed three years and must possess qualifications at 
least equal to the highest level of certification required for local 
school district administrators^ He is responsible for coordinating 
agency services, securing the participation of the individual 
districts, county boards, and other CESA's and implementing the policies 
of the Board of Control, During 1972'-73, Coordinator's salaries 
ranged from $17,000 to $21,000, with a mean of $19,123. The agency 
Coordinator and Board of Control are advised on matters related to 
agency activities and local district needs by a Professional Advisory 



LAWS OF WISCONSIN 1965, Chapter 39, sec. 39*56. 
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Committee composed of the district administrators of all districts in 
the CESA. The Advisory Conunittee meets on a monthly schedule in all 
agencieSj, with additional meetings held at the request of the 
Coordinator or the Board of Control as circvirastances may require. The 
advice provided by the Advisory Committee is usually eff<5Ctive in 
intluencing the subsequent policies and decisions of the Board of 
Control. 

In addition to the service function of the CESAs, they have 
also been given, as* of January 1, 1966, the responsibility for school 
district reorganization. To assist in this work, each Board of 
Control appoir^cs an Agency School Committee of seven knowledgeable 
laymen residing within the CESA, who are not members nor employees 
of a local school board or of the agency* The committee's function is 
to study and evaluate the existing school district structure and 
formulate plans for improved district organization which will equalize 
and improve educational opportunities within the agency. Members 
the comnittee receive $10 per meeting and necessary expenses which 
are paid by the state, eiicept in agencies which contain any part of 
a county having a population of 500,000 or wore. In such agencies the 
costs are charged back to the cities, villages, and towns on an 
equitable basis based on aqualized valuation of these units. Agency 
school committee expenditures were $59,476 in 1966-67 and had increased 
to $82,145 by 1971-72. Chart 1 shows the process of rftorganization 
through the CESA committees. 



CHART- 1 



SCHOOL DISTRJCT REORGANIZATION 
through Agency School Committee Action 
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Some dissatisfaction has been expressed about the district 
reorganization function being structurally related to the voluntary 
services to local districts function. Small districts which may have 
the greatest need and motivation to purchase services from the CESA to 
improve their educational programs may find they are the districts 
which are being recommended for consolidation with adjacent districts 
by the agency school committee. The coordinator in particular may 
find he has a conflicting dual role for he serves as the secretary of 
the reorganization arm of the CESA as well as the promoter of shared, 
cooperative services to small districts with program deficiencies. 

The structure of the CESAs, as described in the previous pages, 
is Illustrated below. 
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Section 4: General C)iaracteristics of the CESAs 

As Map 2 indicates, there are nineteen CESAs in Wisconsin, with a 
concentration of agencies of smaller physical size and larger enrollment 
size located in the southeastern portion of the state from Green Bay 
(CESA 9) to Madison (CESA 15) to Milwaukee (CESA 19). The physical 
area, public K-12 enrollment, and number of districts within CESAs, as 
of October 1972, are shown in Table 5, as well as CESA equalized valua- 
tions as of 1971. 

TABLE 5 



.CESA CHARACTERISTICS 1971-72 









No. of 


Equalized 


CESA 


Area (Sq. Miles) 


K-12 Enrollment 


Districts 


Valuation 


1 


5020 


19675 


15 


$534935300 


2 


6069 


26936 


25 


1Q34502500 


3 


4621 


23035 


20 


747768500 


4 


4712 


26329 


26 


746813200 


52 


2159 


24905 


20 


684140500 


6 


3656 


38304 


25 


1118190000 


7 


4059 


53452 


24 


1810437800 


8 


1320 


59466 


16 


2334962200 


9 


1407 


49989 


17 


1880414200 


10 


1299 


42397 


20 


1737952900 


11 


3381 


37581 


24 


1134542100 


12 


3376 


29128 


23 


1042168100 


13 


1679 


35873 


17 


1444222400 


14 


3390 


29629 


31 


920898500 


15 


1815 


71587 


23 


3234967900 


16 


1306 


82825 


34 


2985906200 


17 


1059 


43092 


14 


1453488000 


18 


1184 


84020 


44* 


3030339500 


19 


633 


217000 


23 


9413176400 


Totals 


52,145 


995,223 


441 $37,289,826,200 



*lncludes 29 K-8 or 1-8 districts 
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As these data indicate, considerable disparities exist among 
the agencies in physical size, pupil enrollment, number of districts, 
and equalized property valuation. Because of distance considerations 
however the decision was made to tolerate these variations in exchange 
for the advantage of having regional units sufficiently accessible to 
all local districts to facilitate the sharing of services on an inten- 
sive basis. It should be noted that the 441 districts which existed 
on October 1, 1972 Is a decrease of 131 districts, or 237«, from the 
statewide total of 572 districts during 1965-66, the first year of 
CESA operation. 

Just as the enrollment of the CESAs varies by as much as an 11:1 
ratio (CESA 19 compared with CESA 1), there is a similar variation 
In the total population of children and youth between the ages of 
birth and twenty (20) years of age. Table 6 shows the 1972 state 
population of 1,655,082 persons under twenty years of age as distributed 
among the CESAs. CESA 19, the most populous agency, holds a 12.6:1 
ratio over CESA 1, the least populated agency, for the under twenty 
age group. Ttie CESA mean of 87,109 children and youths Is so skewed 
by Milwaukee, in CESA 19, that only four (4) other agencies exceed 
that figure. Excluding CESA 19 the CESA mean is 71,465, which is 
then exceeded by only five agencies and indicates the uneven distribu- 
tion of the state population even when the most heavily populated 
agency is excluded. 

I 

Financial characteristics of the CESAs are shown in Tables 7 
^ and 8. Table 7 shows property valuations per resident pupil for the 
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1970-71 school year. Twelve (12) of the CESAs had an average per pupil 
valuation below the state average of $32,750, while seven agencies 
were above that figure. CESA 1 had the poorest district in the state, 
by this measure, with a per pupil valuation of $12,776, while CESA 10 
had one district (Kohler) with a per pupil valuation of $164,713, or a 
ratio of 12.9:1 for the two extremes of district wealth in the state. 

Table 8 shows variations in net operating costs per K-12 pupil 
for the 1970-71 school year for the nineteen CESAs. The state average 
of $753 was exceeded or met in six (6) CESAs and was not met in the 
other thirteen. The lowest per pupil cost in any agency was found in 
CESA 9 where $551 was expended by one district. The highest expendi- 
ture per child was $1445 in one district (Kohler) in CESA 10, resulting 
in a ratio of 2.6:1 for the two extreme situations. 

The course offering, property valuation, and per pupil expendi- 
ture data indicate that the constitutional mandate that districts be 
"as nearly uniform as practicable" has not yet been realized in 
Wisconsin. 

This conclusion is also supported by Table 9 which shows the range 
of school tax rates in 1971-72 in different types of school districts. 
While the average district rate was 20.37 mils, the range of tax 
rates was from 9.0 mils to 33*9 mils* 
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7: DIFFHRENCES IN SCHOOL DISTRICT ABILITY TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 
WITHIN COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICES AGENCIES 
AS INDICAFED BY VALUATIONS PER RESIDENT PUPIL ADM 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL DISTRICTS - 1970-71 SCHOOL YEAR 

(Based on 1970-71 K-12 resident ADMs and 
1969 district equalized valuations) 
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8: VARIATIONS IN SCHOOL DISTRICT EFFORTS TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 
WITHIN WISCONSIN COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCIES 
AS INDICATED BY NET OPERATING COSTS PER K-12 PUPIL ADM 

1970-71 School Year 
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TABLE 9 



RANGE OF TOTAL 1971-72 SCHOOL TAX RATES 
in different types of 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



I 

6 

to 

I 

0\ 



34. 0-34. 9M ' 
33. 0-33. 9M 
32.0- 32. 9M 
31. 0-31. 9M 
30.0-30.9M 
29.0-29.9M-P 

28. 0-28. 9M 
27. 0-27. 9M 
26.0-26.9M-i 
25. 0-25. 9M 
24. 0-24. 9M 
23.0-23. 9M J 

22. 0-22. 9M 
21.0-21.9M- 
20.0-20.9M- 
19. 0-19. 9M-^ 
18.0-18,9M- 
17.0-17.9M- 
16.0-16.9M- 
15.0-15.9M- 
14.0-14.9M. 
13.0-13.9M- 
12. 0-12. 9M 
11. 0-11. 9M 
10.0-10.9M- 
9.0-9.9M- 



- SUMMARY - 
AVERAGE TOTAL SCHOOL TAX RATES 

All K-12 districts 19.98M 
Elem. , UHS districts 21.93M 
Average - all districts 20.37M 
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Section 5: Descriptive Overview of CESA Services 

The CESAs were created to provide voluntary, cooperative services 
and any description of their value to public education in Wisconsin 
must be definition focus upon the amounts and kinds of services pro- 
vided • Table 10 provides a six year overview of the degree of partici- 
pation by local districts and the total number of shared personnel 
employed each year. 

TABLE 10 

CESA SHARED SERVICES PARTICIPATION AND PERSONNEL 
1966-1972 

1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 



Shared Personnel 


237 


366 


385 


465 


503 


447 


Participating Districts 


412 


418 


409 


412 


449 


435 


Total School Districts 


513 


490 


465 


456 


454 


444 


% of Participating Dist. 


80.3 


85.3 


88.0 


90.4 


98.8 


98.0 



Translated into dollar value, and analyzed by source of funding 
and the relationship of funds generated to state administrative aid, 
the service record shown in Tatle 11 has been compiled for the 1966-67 
through 1971-72 period. In suanmary, it can be seen that during this 
six year period, the number of districts participating in CESA services 
increased frcm 80% to 98% of the state total vhile the total number of 
districts, and specifically the number of small districts, declined 
substantially. Total CESA services rose during the same period from 
Q '?2, 707, 223 to $12,125,741, almost a 450% growth rate from the base year 
E^,f 1966-67. 
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Table 12 de<»cribes the 428.3 FTE personnel employed in 1972- 
73 by various categories, including 23.9 persons funded under ESEA III 
located in Regional Education Centers in the state. As shown 
previously, during 1971-72 the 19 CESAs provided $12,125,741 in shared 
services to local districts. Personnel services accounted for $6,381,964 
or approximately 487o of the total while oon -personnel services totaled 
$2,862,304; cooperative purchases $2,381,964; and educational package 
plans $76,781^ The most common non-personnel services provided 
include in-service workshops and staff training, microfilming, driver 
education simulation, data processing, and instructional materials 
centers. During the past five years four CESAs have been selected and 
developed as regional data processing centers for tnulti-CESA regions 
of the state, as shown in Map 3. 

Cooperative purchasing of school lunch commodities has increased 
rapidly in recent years, as has cooperative purchasing of materials 
and supplies used in local districts. During 1971-72 477o or 210 of the 
state's di&tricts at that time purchased $1,281,173 worth of school 
lunch commodoties through programs operated in fifteen CESAs. 

A summary of shared services by source of funds is shown in 
Table 13. These data show local dollars comprised over 58% of all 
funds spent in 1971-72, while state ^nd federal funds constituted 
approximately 19% and 23% of the total, respectively.. 
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MAP 3 

EDUCATIONAL DATA PROCESSING LABORATORIES 



NORTHWEST CENTER NORTHEAST CENTER 

CESA #14 (Cumberland) CESA #9 (Green 




aX)PERATIV£ EDUCATIONAL SERVICE ACEMCIES 

SUABED SERVICES REPORT 
Souloe of Funds 

1971 - 1972 



CESA 
NO. 


I.UCAL oiST. FUNDS 


♦STATE FUNDS 


FFnFKAI. FUNDS 


(;rand rf)TAL 


1 


$ 112.002 


$ 48.264 




$ lbO.266 


T 


61,791 


61,243 


$ 5.250 


128,284 


3 


656.688 


L95.662 


122,755 


975.105 


•4 


377,126 


281,151 


638.330 


1,296,607 


b 


323,185 


85,266 


100,336 


508,787 


6 


2A8,S26 


335,323 


142,231 


726,080 


7 


A81.193 


69,965 


312,095 


863,253 


8 


414,103 


118,995 


107,608 


640,706 


9 


557,090 


104,517 


46,320 


707,927 


10 


834, 820 




53,235 


688,055 


11 


248,222 


60,086 


227,117 


535,425 


12 


501,158 


365,638 


57,853 


924,649 


13 


384,273 


185,416 


36,832 


606,521 




216,450 


90,211 


5,521 


312,182 


15 


552,382 


97,850 


35,075 


685,307 


16 


153«141 


23,114 




i76,255 


17 


183,093 


28,410 


354,417 


565,920 


18 


187,737 


66,603 




254,340 


19 


575,699 


8,525 


6,250 


590,474 


ToC«l 


$7,068,676 


92»226,241 


$2,251,227 


$11,546,144 


Tide 


III R«2lonal« 






$ 579,59? 


TOTAL 








$12,125,741 



*S«pr«0«C0 atattt aid* for apt^ch therapists^ spselal adMc«tloa» stc. 

Q Source: 

EI^C Mlsoo ^ SIN DEPARn^vr of puslic izgnaxriaN 
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In Table 14 CESA se vices purchased by school districts of 
various enrollment sizes during 1971-72 are shown. The data indicate 
that districts enrolling fewer than 299 pupils in grades 9-12 comprised 
35.6% of all districts and 8.67. of all 9-12 pupils in the state and 
purchased 26.07. of total (services. Districts enrolling 300 to 1499 
pupils in grades 9-12 comprised 55.47. of all districts and 42. IX of 
all 9-12 pupils and purchased 60.07. of the CESA services. Districts 
over 1500 in 9-12 enrollment constituted 9. OX of the state's high 
school districts, enrolled 49. 3X of all 9-12 pupils, and purchased 
14. OX of all CESA services. 

It is evident that small districts purchased services at a 
rate far above their pupil enrollment pes^^entages; medium size districts 
purchase services at a rate moderately above their enrollment percen- 
tages; and large districts purchase services at a percentage level far 
beloi# their enrollments. These participation levels are consistent 
with the philosophy and expectations of the CESA system which is 
predicated on the assumption that Wisconsin's many smaller and medium 
size districts do not possess the enrollment base necessary to 
effectively and efficiently support the variety of educational ser\'lces 
refjuired to provide a quality local program. 
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TABLE 14 
CESA SERVICES PURCHASED** 
BY SQiOOL SIZE 

1971-72 



DISTRICTS 



Cod* 
Utter 

A 
B 

C 
D 

E 
P 
C 
B 

I 
J 
K 
L 

M 
K 
0 
P 

Q 
R 

X 
Y 

Totals 



High School 
EarollMnt 
(9-12) Rang* 

Undar 100 

100 to 199 
200 to 299 
300 to 499 

500 to 749 
750 to 999 
1,000 to 1.249 
1,250 to 1,499 

1,500 to 1,999 

2,000 to 2,999 

3,000 to 3,999 

4,000 to 4,999 

5,000 to 5,999* 
6,000 to 6,999 
7,000 to 7,999 
8,000 to 8,999* 

9,000 to 9,999 
40,000 and Ovar 



5 

54 
72 
86 

60 
29 
16 
13 

7 
10 
7 
4 

0 
1 
1 
0 

2 
1 



Unioa High Schools 
X.-8 Dlatricts 

368 



Pet. of 
Total 

1.4Z 

14.7 
19.5 
23.4 

16.3 
7.9 
4.3 
3.5 

1.9 

2.7 
1.9 
1.1 

0 
.3 
.3 

0 

.5 
.3 



STUDENTS ENROLLED 
(9-12) 

Pet. of 



Noabar 

347 
8,410 
18,052 
33,713 

36,535 
24,902 
17,497 

17,552 

11,559 
24,844 
24,768 
17,828 

0 

6,745 
7,185 
0 

19,448 
40,015 



309,400 



Total 

.IZ 
2.7 
5.8 
10.9 

11.8 
8.0 
5.7 
5.7 

3.8 
8.0 
8.0 
5.8 

0 

2.2 
2.3 
0 

6.3 
12.9 



Pec. of 
Total CESA 
Dollar VoluM 

.3Z 
8.5 
17.2 
24.1 

19.3 
9.0 
4.6 
3.0 

2.3 
4.5 
1.9 
.5 

0 
.1 
.4 

0 

.9 
.1 

.4 
2.9 



* No achool dlatrict with 9-12 aarollMat of this nuabar. 

** Dollar voluM la only ona Indicator of CESA aarvlcaa utillxad by school 
dlatricts. Thara are aany aarvlcaa that CESA glvaa or proaotas vlth a 
vary avail charga or no dollar eharga. 



County Bandicappad Progrsw purehaaad $187,185. 
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Section 6: E,S.E,A, I C.E.S.A. Cooperative Pr>1ecC:s 

Aprii of 1965 brought the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
into existence, with its' unprecendented impact of federal educational 
priorities and resources. While Title I funds weri^ welcome in Wiscon- 
sin, and the need for programs for educationally disadvantaged children 
was recognized statewide, there were also realistic problems at the 
local level regarding project applications, fiscal accounting, program 
design and evaluation, and the recruitment of personnel to staff the 
rapidly developing district projects. 

In addition, many small districts were eligible for allocations 
of funds which were too limited to be effective and efficient both 
adffllniatratlvely and programatically , but which were too large to be 
ignored in the light of obvious needs of many pupils. Consequently 
the cooperative project concept emerged in response to these conditions 
and opportunitiest During ryi966 eleven (11) cooperative projects were 
operational » but were combinations of districts cooperating outside 
the CESA organizational structure. Only one CESA administered coopera- 
tive existed that year, and involved only $23,454 in local allocations. 

During FY 1967 ten (10) non-CESA cooperatives existed, and the 
single CESA cooperative operational the previous year in CESA 7 did 
not exist. 

In FY 1968 a joint ESEA I and III effort was funded in CESA 3 to 
develop a centralized team approach tc identify » diagnose, and place 
pupils in nineteen Title I projects in local districts. Personnel 
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employed Included counselors, psychologists, social workers, and a 
nurse, speech consultant, curriculum consultant, retarded children 
consultant, and a part-time psychiatrist. 

In FY 1969, as the scope, permanence, and administrative 
complexities of Title I Increased, local districts began to consider 
the CESAs as an alternative to local project management. During that 
year, planning grants were awarded to CESAs 3 and 8 for $9829.00 and 
$6115.00 respectively, to study the feasibility of cooperative projects 
involving a total of sixteen local districts in FY 1970. CESA 6, dur- 
ing the same year, initiated a large cooperative involving twenty -four 
(24) local districts and $593,211.00 in project funds. 

FY 1970 saw planning efforts realized in CESAs 3 and 8 as coopera- 
tives involving eighteen (18) districts began operation, in addition to 
the CESA 6 project which continued with twcRty-four (24) districts. 
These three CESAi^ administered a total of $1,025,349.00 in Title I 
allocations that year for the forty-two (42) participating districts. 
Planning grants c^ere awarded to CESA 2 to explore the possibility of a 
combined cooperative with CESA 3; and to CESA 19^ dervlng the greater 
Milwaukee region. Eight additional non-C£SA cooperative also operated 
during F^ 1970, Involving thirty-three (33) additional local districts. 

A dramatic increase in CESA ceoperatlves occurred in Fy 1971 as 
CESAs 6, 7, 8, 13, and 19 operated projects, and a unique multl-CESA 
cooperative served CESAs 2 and 3c These six programs involved $1,788,065 
in local allocations, ninety-seven (97) districts, b303 pupils, and 286 
full*tlme and 293 part-*time personnel. In addition, CESA 5 operated a 
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cooperative in-service education program in which seventy-two (72) 
teachers from seventeen (17) districts participated. Planning grants 
were also made to five (5) additional CESAs to investigate the 
possibility of cooperative efforts in FY 1972. 

FY 1972 brought the full emergence of the cooperative movement 
with projects operational in twelve (12) agencies involving 149 dis- 
tricts and $3,447,590 in local allocations. Additional planning 
grants were awarded to five (5) CESAs in the total a-iount of $16,547.00. 
The 149 districts participating in CESA cooperatives comprised 82 
percent of the 181 local districts in cooperative projects, and 38.2% 
of all districts having Title I projects. The funds administered 
through the CBSA's in FY 1972 represented 20.87. of the total state 
allocation for local Title I activities of $l6,54f/,S^'4« Table 15 
shows characteristics 6f' the operational cooperatii^i&B for Fi 1972. 



TABLE 15 



CESA ESEA I COOPERATIVE PROJECTS FY 1972 



CESA 



Number of Districts 



Allocation 



3 
4 
6 
7 
8 
9 



22 
22 

24 

12 

10 

9 



§385,134 
536.529 

656,224 

287,687 

192,081 

151,575 

235,872 

260,809 

189,195 



10 



10 



12 



12 




13 

14 



17 



7 
4 
10 
7 



351,421 
180,165 



9,988 



149 



$3,436,680 
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During FY 193 fourteen (14) CESAs operated thirteen (13) 
cooperative projects, rjrith CESA 15 and 17 administering a joint 
program. A total of 177 districts participated, or 88% of all districts 
in cooperatives, and 45% of all Title I districts in the state. Local 
allocations in the amount of $3,943,110, or 22.7% of the state LEA 
total of $17,340,875, were administered by the CESAs. 

Table 16 shows the relevant data for FY 1973 



TABLE 16 

CE5A TITLE I COOPERATIVES FY 1973 



CESA 


Niunber of Districts 


Allocations 


2 


0 


$130,405 


3 


13 


246,651 


4 


32 


760,042 


6 


24 


594,422 


7 


12 


276,630 




10 


189,521 


9 


10 


172,550 


10 


9 


242,550 


12 


13 


283,486 


13 


9 


359,834 


14 


5 


193,078 


15 & 17 


19 


273,853 


19 


12 


220,078 


14 


177 


$3,943,110 


Sour>:e: 


Federal Fiscal Office Department 


of Public 



Instruction. 
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A sutninary of the growth of the CESA cooperatives during the 
period FY 1966-F\ 1973 is presented In Table 17. 

TABLE 17 

CESA ESEA I COOPERATIVE PROJECTS FY 1966 - FY 1973 



FY 


Operational Coops 


Number of 
Districts 


Planning Grants 


1966 


CESA 7 


4 


0 


1967 


0 


0 


0 


1968 


0 


0 


0 


1969 


CESA 6 


24 


CESAs 3 and 8 


1970 


CESAs 3, 6, 8 


42 


CESAs 2&3, 19 


1971 


CESAs 6,7,8,13,19 


97 


CESAs 4,9,10,12,17 


1972 


CESAs 3,4,6,7,8, 
9,1( ,12,13,14,17, 
18,19 


149 


CESAs 5,15,19 


1973 


CESAs 2,3,4,6,7,8, 
9,10,13,14,15,156. 
17,19 


177 


CESAs 14,15,17,18 



Although administrative characteristics vary among the CESA 
cooperatives y there are basic art^as of similarity throughout the 
regional projects. Generally 7% to 10% of the local district allocations 
are designated for administrative purposes, and usually support a 
project director^ secretary, and i>ookkeeper in addition to the usual 
office maintenance and operation expenses* 

The director's duties usu^.lly include the employment of personnel, 
development of project proposals, project evaluation, in-service program 
O ^ development, negotiations with state level program personnel, local 

ERJC 
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parent advisory council activities, project reporting, and related 
administrative tasks. Fiscal management and control along consti- 
tutes a complex and time consuming responsibility as separate accounts 
must be maintained for each participating district and in addition 
pro rata expeniitures must be recorded for those expenses shared 
cooperatively by the districts. 

Personnel are employed either directly by the CESA, or may be 
employees of the district they serve. Centralized, specialized 
personnel such as psychologists, social workers, and speech therapists 
usually are CESA employees while claseroom teachers and aides are 
frequently local district employees. 

Some CESAs have established Title I aaminlctrative advisory 
committees composed of local superintendents who work closely with 
the project director in formulating policies and making decisions 
relat^id to the cooperative effort. 

While the most rapid period of Title I cooperatives growth 
has perhaps been experienced in Wisconsin, there is additional involve- 
ment possible in view of the twenty-five (25) districts which 
participated in non-CESA cooperatives in 1972-73, and the approximately 
202 districts which operated on an individual district basis during 
the same year. 

Even without additional expansion however the voluntary, 
cooperative concept is well established and is now being strongly 
recommended by state level officials to districts receiving relatively 
small Title I allocations. Since FY 1969, the CESAs have demonstrated 
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that they can play an important role in the provision of effective 
and efficient services to local districts and that local districts 
want and need regional service units to assist local efforts in 
special program areas. 
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Section 7: Special Educational Programs for Handicapped Children 

It is estimated, ba&ed on national prevalence rates and a 
statewide census, that there were approximately 111,191 handicapped 
children In Wisconsin as of the 1972-73 school year. Approximately 
50,361 children, or 45,37o were served during 1972-73 by special 
education programs, and an additional 14,543 pupils, or 13%f were served 
by regular school programs and day care centers, bringing the total 
state coverage to approximately 587o, 

During 1972-73 an estimated $26,235,500 was provided in state 
aid for handicapped children through Wisconsin's sum sufficient 70% 
support level program for approved instructional programs for most 
disability areas* For hospitalized children the stace supports I007o 
of approved instructional costs, and for homebound children the state 
pays 507a of local expand it?ares, not to exceed $300 per child per year. 
In addition the state supported full-time senior coordinators/ 
supervisors at the 707o level and school psychologists and social 
workers at the 507o level during 1972-73. 

Table 18 shows estimated 1972-73 service and aid levels for 
major disability areas. 
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Table 19 shows prelected service levels for the same disability 
areas for the 1973-75 period. Total handicapped aids In the 1971-73 
bietmium were $50,745,000, and the budget request for the 1973-75 
period is $67,909,000, or an increase of 337«. Special emphasis during 
the 1973*75 biennium will be placed upon reaching a larger number of 
emotionally disturbed and learning disabled youth. 

Handicapped aids in Wisconsin are paid on a reimbursement basis 
during the fiscal year following the school year in which the services 
are actually provided. For this reason the most recent and accurate 
aid figures available <2Xre for the 1970-71 school year which were paid 
during FY 1972, 

During 1970-71, $24,176,676 in state revenue was provided to 
support special educational personnel and services provided by local 
school districts, CESAs, and county handicapped children education 
boards (CHCEB). Aids are provided for special personnel, transporta- 
tion, lunches, books, non-capital equipment and supplier, and instruc- 
tional machinery needed for specific disability groups« An additional 
$2,386,000 was allocated for the support of state operated residential 
schools for visually handicapped and deaf studentSo 
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Table 20 shows, for 1970-71, disabilities served statewide, 
the percent each disability represents of all disabilities served, 
and the percent of children in each disability area in the public 
K-12 enrol Iment, 



TABLE 20 

HANDICAPPED CHILDREN ANALYSIS 1970-71 



Disability 


Total Serviced 


Percent of 

Handicapped 

Children 


Percent of 

K-12 
Enrollment 


Mentally Retarded 
Educable 


14,652 


24.917. 


1.487. 


Mentally Retarded 
Trainable 


2,413 


4.10 


.24 


Physically Mtpl. 
Handicapped 


1,976 


3.36 


.20 


Hospltalzed 


452 


.77 


.05 


Homebound 


1,804 


3.07 


.18 


Deaf 


1,008 


1.71 


.10 


Vision 


378 


.64 


.04 


Emotionally 
Disturbed 


1,060 


1.81 


.11 


Special Learning 
Disability 


594 


1.01 


.06 


TOTALS 


58,817 


100.007. 


5.94:: 
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Table 21 shows educationall aid for 1970-71, paid In 1971-72, 
for six broad categories. Transportation and other special aids are 
not Included in the totals. 

TABLE 21 

HANDICAPPED BttUCATIONAL AID 1970-71, PAID IN 1971-72 



TYPE OF AID 


AMOUNT 


PERCENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL AID 


Salaries 


$16,049,558 


96.57. 


Books 


128,853 


.80 


Equipment 


172,696 


1.00 


Lunches 


273,396 


1.67 


Psychological Services 


1,890 


.01 


Other 


19,171 


.12 



TOTAL $16,645,564 100.00% 



Table 22 indicates special education transportation aids for 
1970-71 for three classifications of pupils, and room and board aids, 
as veil as general state aids also paid during the same year. 

TABLE 22 

TRANSPORTATION AID TO HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 1970-71, PAID 1971-72 





Amount of 


Amount of 


TOTAL 


Aid CateRory 


General Aid 


Special Aid 


AID 


Resident 


$ 387,039 


$1,747,292 


$2,134,331 


SE-1 Public 


108,323 


547,916 


656,239 


SE-l Nonpublic 


17,952 


118,874 


136,826 


Room and Board 


34.209 


122.750 


156,959 


TOTALS 


$ 547,523 


$2,536,832 


$3,084,355 
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Table 23 indicates total handicapped aids for 1970-71, includ- 
ing 707. support for 249 psychologists, 176 social workers, and 45 
directors of special education. 

TABLE 23 

WISCONSIN HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AIDS 1970-71, PAID IN 1971-72 



TYPE OF AID 


AMOUNT OF AID 


7. OF TOTAL 


Educational aid 


$16,645,564 


68.97. 


General Transp. aid 


547,523 


2.2 


Special Tn^nsp. aid 


2,536,832 


10.5 


School Psychologists 


2,365,710 


9.8 


School Social Workers 


1,628,153 


6.7 


Directors/Supervisors 


450,894 


1.9 


TOTALS 


$24,176,676 


100.07. 



Within the nine major handicapping conditions indicated in 
Table 24 a total of 2219 units or classes were operational in 1970-71. 
Local school districts individually, or in cooperation with other 
districts outside the CESA structure, operated 1,636, or 76Z, of all 
classes. County Handicapped Children's Education Boards, which are 
still operational in 20 counties, operated 359 classes or 16% of the 
total. Hie CESAs operatvyi 174 classes or 8% of the state total 

Table 24 shovs the; scope of CESA programs during 1970-71. 
Aids to the agencies totaled $2, 083, 645 » or 8.87. of the state total 
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handicapped aids. Services were provided to 8199 children in seven 
handicapped areas through the services of 181 teachers, 9 aide^, 61 
psychologists, 21 social workers, and 11 directors/supervisors of 
special education. As the enrollment, personnel, and aid data show, 
the CESAs have concentrated heavily in speech impairments, with 92% 
of the children served having some form of speech defect. Approx- 
imately 657o of all CESA special education personnel and 56% of the 
educational aid, or $1,169^825 was directed toward children with 
speech defects. Transportation aid amounted to 1.87. of the total 
aid, and special personnel aid totaled approximately A27o, or 
$880,646. Data regarding CESAs operating programs within major 
special education areas and employing specialized personnel during 
1970*-71 are shown below. 







No. of 


Service Area 


No. of CESAs 


Personnel 


Mentally Retarded-Educable 


6 


41 


Mentally Retarded-Tralnable 




18 


Phyalcally/Multlple- Handicapped 




5 


Deaf/K^rd of Heading 




1 


Emotim^ally Disturbed 




4 


Special Leamtng Disabilities 




2 * 


Inpaired Speech 


18 


119 


School Psychologists 


17 


61 


School Social Workers 


8 


21 


Directors/Supervisors 


8 


11 




10 


283 
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One Indication of the emerging role of the CESAs as a focal point 
for special education services is the employment of eleven (11) 
Directors/Supervisors of Special Education in eight agencies. These 
eleven persons represent 24% of the state total of forty-five (45) 
holding this highest level of state certification. 

In addition to the official enrollment and aid figures pre- 
sented in the previous pages for 1970-71, mere recent information 
for the 1972-73 acad^ic year is presented in Table 25* 

TABLE 25 

SUMMARY OF SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN WISCONSIN 1972-73 



Dlsabillcy Area 


Total 
Program 
Units 


Children 
Served 


CESA 
Program 
Units 


CESA % of 
Total 
Units 


Mentally Retarded-Educable 


1,193 


14,742 


102 


8.57. 


Mentally Retarded-Trainable 


312 


2,808 


22 


7.0 


Physically I'andicapped 


21 


242 


2 


10. n 


Multiple Handicapped 


48 


440 


1 


2.0 


Hospitalized 


5 


600 


0 


0 


Hooebound 




1,985* 


0 


0 


Deaf/Hard of Hearing 


151 


1,043 


0 


0 


Blind/Partially Seeing 


55 


393 


0 


0 


Emotionally Disturbed 


151 


1,279 


1 


.6 


Special Learning 
Dlsablllt^.es 


158 


1,750 


1 


.6 


Speech Impaired 


555 


22,248 


106 


19.1 




2,649 


53,530 


235 




^Estimate 








8.9** 



**Thi8 figure represents 235 of 2,649 total program units in Wisconsin 
in 1972-73. 



SOURCE: Division for Handicapped Services, Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction. 
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As Table 25 shows, during 1972-73 the CESAs provided 8.9% of all pro- 
gram units in the state, an increase of 61 units or .9% over the 
1970-71 figures. As in 1970-71, speech services were the most cotnmon 
CESA offering, with substantially increased programs in mentally 
retarded-ecucable and mentally regarded-trainable compared to the 
1970-71 period. 

During 1972-73 the CESAs employed sixteen (16) Directors/ 
Coordinators of Special Education out of the state total of sixty-one 
(61). This increase of five (5) persons repreeents 267« of all 
Directors/Coordinators in the state compared to the 247« employed by 
the agencies in 1970-71. 

ESEA VI-B 

In addition to the state funded programs described in the 
preceding pages, the CESAs also serve as administrative and program 
centers for ESEA VI-B projects and programs. While direct services 
to children are provided under VI-B grants, priorities have also been 
established in the development of special education instructional 
materials centers (SEDiCs) and in the financial support of special 
education leadership personnel positions in the CESA organizations. 

SEIMC's, which have been initiated in five (5) agencies, are 
regioiuil depositories for a wide variety of special education instruc- 
tional materials which are distributed through personal visits, mail 
service, and delivery truck service to teachers and other appropriate 
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personnel over a large, multi-district area. It is intended that 
SEIMCs will eventually be supported by participant fees paid by local 
districts and that federal funds can be reduced or terminated after 
the centers are adequately stocked with mat^^rials and the benefits 
of the system are demonstrated regionally. During FY 1973, $76960? 
was allocated to the SEIMC's and since FY 1968, $609,613 in ESEA VI -B 
funds have been awarded to the five centers. 

The support of directors/coordinators of special education 
services has been a specific priority of the ESEA VI-B state strategy 
also. By the end of FY 1973, fifteen (15) CESAs received support 
for such personnel, and as previously noted, the CESAs are beginning 
to exercise administrative and program leadership in many areas of 
Wisconsin. The relatively small percentage of handicapped children, 
combined with low population densities and the abundance of small 
districts found in many areas of the state, provide an excellent 
opportunity for the CESAs to serve as administrative and program 
units which provide an economy of scale not otherwise possible. 

Table 26 shows the six year history of ESEA VI-B allocations 
to the CESAs, including SEIMC grants and the percent the CESA admin- 
istered funds represented of the total ESEA VI-B state allocations 
during the FY 1968-FY 1973 period. As indicated, since FY 1968 the 
CESAs have received $1,103,884 or 41.77. of the total of $2,642,207 
allocate under the program statewide. Unlike ESEA I funds, which 
"belong'' to Individual local districts but are administered 
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TABLE 26 

ESEA VI -B PROJECTS IN CESAs FY 1968-FY 1973 



CESA 


FY 68 


FY 69 


FY 70 


FY 71 


FY 72 


FY 73 


Total 


I 












$10,351 


$10,351 


2 


8,110 


13,443 






6,626 




28,178 


3 








15,222 


29,526 


18,756 


63,504 


4 






14,938 






10,490 


25,428 


5 


10,897 


5,346 


13,385 


14,047 




36,690 


80,365 


6 


9,976 


18,500 




13,056 


9,150 


6,419 


57,101 


7 












9,900 


9,900 


8 










m 


7,843 


7,843 


9 












12,155 


12,155 


10 


- 


- 








7,373 


7,373 


12 




15,429 


15,000 


5,254 




O O A A 1 


OA 'XQ'k 


13 


22,260 


19,300 






8,768 




50,328 


17 


16,479 


13,091 


2,000 


3,000 


3,000 


9,780 


47,350 


FY Totals 


$67,722 


85,109 


45,323 

SEIMC 


50,589 
Grants 


93,310 


152,218 


$494,271 


CESA 


FY 68 


FY 69 


FY 70 


FY 71 


FY 72 


FY 73 


Total 


2 




67,350 


52,281 


15,075 


15,140 


18,555 


$168,401 


3 


31,523 


27,434 


3,663 


6,324 


3,000 


7,584 


79,528 


6 




20,418 


37,163 


11,598 


11,482 


10,000 


90,660 


8 




66,880 


53,325 


15,000 


14,148 


15,384 


164,737 


11 








39,426 


41,776 


25,084 


106,286 


FY Totals 


$31,523 


182,082 


146,432 


87,423 


85,546 


76,f07 


609,613 


CESA Totals 


$99,245 


267,191 


191,755 


138,012 


178,856 


228,825 


1^03,884 


Wis. LEA Tota]8$175,702 


486,835 


426,973 


480,078 


543,390 


529,092 


2^42,207 


CESA '/.of 
Wis. LEA Total 


56.57. 


54.»>% 


457. 


28.87. 


337. 


43.37. 


41.7% 



gp^Q SOURCS: Division for Handicapped Services, Wisconsin Department of Public 



Instruction* 
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cooperatively with the approval and participation of the districts, 
ESEA VI-B ft'nds have been allocated directly to the CESAs and are 
intended to be used for the improvement of special education programs 
on a regional level. 
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Section 8: ESEA I Coo\:^e't:s^tlve Project in CESA 6 

I 

During 1966 the local school districts in CESA 6 shared in the 
employment of a consultant, through the CESA structure, to assist 
them in the development of federal project applications. One of the 
primary duties of the (.onsultant was to negotiate, with the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Instruction, each of the twenty-four (24) local 
district's ESEA I project applications. At that time each district 
filed all applications and fiscal reports individually and directly 
with the DPI* f 

By the start of the 1968-69 school year the value of the 
cooperative consultative effort was evident and the twenty-four (24) 
districts in CESA 6 entered into an agreement with CESA 6 to support a 
Title I project director and secretary /bookkeeper. The intial purposes 
of the cooperative were to centralize responsibility for developing 
project applications and to develop a centralized accounting iystem 
to facilitate the processing of local district expenditure claims. 

By the 1972-73 school year (FY 1973), the responsibilities? of 
the administrative unit of the CESA 6 cooperative^ which now consisted 
of the projeco. director, part-time secretary, bookkeeper, and 
instructional coordinator, had expanded to include the following: 

1. To serve as a liaison between the local education agency 
and the state education agency* 

2. To keep the local education agency informed regarding new 
guidelines and changing interpretations of existing 
guidelines. 

ERIC 
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3. To provide local districts with the format for completing and 
documenting comparability reports and the identification cf 
target centers. 

4. To provide leadership in conducting a needs assessment, 
resulting in the identification of the target population 
of educationally deprived children. 

5. To provide leadership in the development of project objectives 
and program descriptions designed to meet the identified needs 
of the target population. 

6. To assist in the development of the local district's portion 
of the total budget. 

7. To submit the final draft of the project application to the 
state education agency and negotiate said application until 
project approval Is obtained. 

8. To process the local district's monthly expenditure reports, 
including the documentation required to obtain release of 
funds. 

9. Upon receipt of federal funds in the C.E.S.A. office, the 
local district's portion of the total monthly request will 
be processes within two days. 

10. To process local budget revisions when deemed necessary. 

11. To conduct in-service training for teachers in an effort to 
provide them with skills necessary to identify individual 
levels of reading development, efficient modes of learning, 
and specific deficits* 

12. To provide leadership in correlating materials and methods 
of instruction that are conmensurate with the individual's 
level of development and in accordance with his unique 
learning style. 

13. To assist in the development and organization of special 
materials designed to ameliorate identified learning 
deficits. 

14. To provide, when necessary, demonstration of specialized 
diitgnostic techniques and instructional methods. 

15. To cooperate with local district supervisors in monitoring 
Title I staff progress and to structure in-service training 
to meet needs of said staff. 
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16. To submit to the Department of Public Instruction a 
compilation of the results of the Title I evaluation 
designs provided by the participating schools. 

Table 27 shows the participating districts in FY 73, including 
K-12 enrollments, estimated FY 73 Title I allocations, and the number 
of children served in. each district. 



TABLE 11 
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CESA 6 ESEA I 


PARTICIPANTS , 


ENROLLMENTS , 


ALLOCATIONS AND 


PUPILS SERVED Ti 1973 






District Enrollment 


Allocation 


Mumoer or projecc 






children 


Abbotsford 


815 


$14,752.00 


42 


Altoona 


1077 


14,917.00 


57 


Augusta 


895 


20,533.00 


74 


Bloomer 


1488 


34,130.00 


110 


Cadott 


1138 


22,469.00 


72 


Chippewa Falls 


5000 


84,909.00 


305 


Colby 


1578 


24.416.00 


74 


Cornell 


602 


10,085.00 


32 


Eleve-Strum 


942 


20,490.00 


72 


Fall Creek 


802 


4,914.00 


25 


GllmEn 


1037 


39,312.00 


120 


Gilmanton 


355 


10,774.00 


34 


Gran ton 


495 


15,986.00 


52 


Greenwood 


825 


25,680.00 


84 


Lake Holcombe 


559 


14,752.00 


46 


Loyal 


940 


20,748.00 


65 


Mondovi 


1253 


45,413.00 


151 


Neillsville 


1473 


43,570.00 


126 


New Auburn 


442 


19,029.00 


65 


Osseo-Fairchild 


1257 


41,677.00 


120 


Owen -Wi thee 


1138 


38,268.00 


124 


Spencer 


971 


15,978.00 


67 


Stanley-Boyd 


1435 


33,808.00 


108 
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It should be stressed that individual distri^it's allocations 
are not pooled. Programs are developed for each district and the 
do,llar amount ol the district's allocation is spent within that 
district. Costs to the individual district for administrative 
services are based on the percentage of the local district's allo- 
cation compared to the composite allocation of all participating 
districts 

In addition to administrative services, districts contract 
through C.E.S.A. for services of Title I educational specialists. 
The cost is determined by the amount of time the specialists is 
assigned to that district. Table 28 indicates charges to individual 
districts for Title I administration, psychological services, awl 
speech clinician services for FY 73. 

During the 1972-73 school year (FY 1973) there was a total of 
one hundred seventy (170) staff positions in the C.E.S.A. 6 Title I 
cooperative. Of this total, tventy-three (23) were on the inter- 
mediate unit's payroll as a result of contracts with the loital 
districts for specialist services. 

Thu administrative unit consisted of four staff members: 
project director, bookkeeper, instructional coordinator, and part-time 
secretary, for a t:otal cost of $57,939.00. As previously indicated, 
this cost was prorated according co the local district's allocation. 

Psychological services were shared by participating schools 
at a cost of $101,472.00. This included six (6) full-time psychologists 
and one part-time secretary. There were twelve (12) speech clinicians 
in the shared services progra;m at a cost of $118,763.00. 
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TABLE 28 

ESEA I FY 1973 ADMINISTRATIVE, PSYCHOLOGICAL, AND SPEECH 
CLINICIAN SERVICES COSTS BY DISTRICT IN CESA 6 



Federal (CESA) Speech 

Title I Admin. Psych. Costs Clin. Total 



School 


Allocation 


Costs 




rCESA) 




Costs (CESA) 


CESA Cost 


Abbotsford 


$14,752,00 


§1,281 


3.3 


C 11/. 

5,114. 


unit 
1 




Altoona 


14,917.00 


1 ,332. 


2.3 


O 11/. 

/,114. 


1 


$6,C31.00 


Q A7 7 nn 


Augusta 


POO 

20,533.00 


^ ^ no 

1,798. 


3.1 


4,22o. 


2 


6,125,00 


1 o 1 Qi r^n 
1/ , 131 .uU 


Bloomer 


34,130.00 


3,012. 


5.2 


6,342. 


3 


9,699.00 


1 o nc *i nn 
19 ,033.00 


Cadott 


22,469.00 


1,972. 


3.4 


4,228. 


2 




£. onn nn 
O ,/lKJ.^UU 


Chippewa Palls 


84,909.00 


7,474. 


12.9 


10,570. 


5 




1 O AAA Arv 

18,044.00 


Colby 


24,416.00 


2,144. 


3.7 


6,342. 


3 


9,803.00 


lo,2o9.00 


Cornell 


10,085.00 


872. 


1.5 


/ oo o 

4,228. 


o 
c 




1 1 £^r\^ r\f\ 

11 ,607.00 












1 


8,576.00 


12 775 00 


Fall Creek 


4,914.00 


565. 


1.0 


4,228 


2 


6,030.00 


10,823.00 


Gilman 


39,312.00 


3,474. 


6.0 


4,228. 


2 




7,702.00 


Gllmanton 


10,774.00 


930. 


1.6 


2,114. 


1 


2,323.00 


5,367.00 


Granton 


15,986.00 


1,393. 


2.4 


2,114. 


1 


2,324.00 


5,831.00 


Greenvrood 


25,680.00 


2,260. 


3.9 


6,342. 


3 


4,306.00 


12,908.00 


Holcombe 


14,752.00 


1,281. 


2.2 


4,228. 


2 


2,961.00 


8,470.00 


Loyal 


20,748.00 


1,850. 


3.2 


4,228. 


2 


4,305.00 


10,383.00 


Hondo vi 


45,413.00 


3,998. 


6.9 


4,228. 


2 


8,801.00 


17,027.00 


Neillsville 


43,570.00 


3,827. 


6.6 


4,228. 


2 


7,919.00 


15,974.00 


New Auburn 


19,029.00 


1,681 


2.9 


2,114. 


1 


1,836.00 


5,631.00 


Osseo-Fairchild 


41,677.00 


3,702. 


6.4 


4,228. 


2 




7,930.00 


Owen-Withee 


38,268.00 


3,363. 


5.8 


4,228. 


2 


13,706.00 


21,297.00 


Spencer 


15,978.00, 


1,393. 


2.4 


2,114. 


1 




3,507.00 


Stanley-Boyd 


33,808.00 


3,009. 


5.2 


6,342. 


3 


8,511.00 


17,862.00 


Thorp 


36,714.00 


3,243. 


5.6 


4,228. 


2 


9,000.00 


16,471.00 


TOTALS 


$653,324.00 


$57,939. 




$101,472. 




$118,763.00 


$278,174.00 



f 
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One hundred and forty-seven (147) staff members were on the 
local districts' payrolls at a total cost of $528,852.00, This 
included ninety-nine (99) regular school year staff positions in the 
following categories; sixty (6) certified teachers; thirty (30) 
teacher aides; three speech clinicians; two elementary counselors; and 
four nurses. The forty-eight (48) swnmer staff positions were as 
follows: thirty-six (36) certified teachers; one teacher aide; three 
supervisors; and eight bus drivers. 

Total receipts for the cooperative in FY 1973 included 
$653,324 in federal aid, $131,170 in state aid reimbursement for 
specialized personnel, and $22,532 in local district costs, for a 
total of $807,026. 

Table 29 shows the categories and amounts of expenditures for 
the cooperative in FY 1973. 

Budgets are prepared i:or each of the twenty-four (24) participat- 
ing districts in the amount of their individual allocations. Each 
schor>I district enters into a contract with C.F.S.A. for their portion 
of shared services. The Title I portion is entered on the local 
district's budget as a contracted service. The C.E.S.A. administra- 
tion is responsible for documentation of expenditures for contracted 
services and for proper proration of expenditures to the local 
districts. 
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TABLE 29 

CESA 6 ESEA I EXPENDITURES FY 1973 



Administration Supervtston 

Administration, Bookkeeping, Sec. $22,690.00 

Director'? travel and expense!;^ 2,000,00 

Audit 350.00 

Telephone 1,750.00 

Office expenses and postage 1,850.00 

Supervisor snd Clerical salaries 16,500.00 

Supervisor travel and expenses 1,700,00 

Supervisor materials and supplies 580.00 

Evaluation 2,850.00 

Insurance-social security 904.»00 

Office equipment and rental 3,052.00 

$54,226.00 



Inservice 

Sub. teachers, consultants $ 3,713.00 



Psychological Services 

Psychologist and See. salaries $85,152.00 

Travel and expenses 10,464.00 
Office supplies, testing materials, 

postage 2,016.00 

Insurance and social security 3,312.00 

Office rental 528.00 



$101,472.00 



Speech Clinician Services 

Clinician salaries $108,461.00 

Mileage 4,510,00 

Materials 2,400.00 

Insurance 3,392.00 



$118,763*00 



Q TOTAL $ 278,174.00 

ERIC 



TABLE 29 (Continued) 



CESA #6 School Di stric ts 



Abbotsford 


$13,663.00 


Altoona 


10,593.00 


Augusta 


17,230.00 


Bloomer 


24,869.00 


Cado^t 


18,334.00 


Chippewa Falls 


72,414.00 


Colby 


15,599.00 


Cornell 


9,344.00 


Eleva-Strtm 


18,719.0-0 


Fall Creak 


4,436.00 


Gllman 


33,903.00 


Gllmanton 


9,984.00 


Granton 


12,555.00 


Greenwood 


18,676.00 


Lake Holcombe 


13,663.00 


Loyal 


15,322.00 


Mondovl 


36,708.00 


Nelllsvllle 


35,162.00 


New Auburn 


15,716.00 


OBseo-Falrcbild 


36,075.00 


Owen-Wlthee 


28,718.00 


Spencer 


13,566.00 


Stanley-Boyd 


24,872.00 


Thorp 


28,731.00 




$ 528,852.00 



$528,852.00 



Expenditures— Grand Total 



$807,026.00 
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It Is the responsibility of the local district to document 
expenditures for personnel and services that appear in the budget as 
originating at the local level. Tlie administrative unit of the Title 
I cooperative prepares a chart of accounts for each individual district, 
indicating the approved budget amount for each account. The local 
districts p>8t expenditures in the clearing account and submit 
voucher and payroll copies to the cooperative project director by the 
second Tuesday of each month. It is the responsibility of the coopera- 
tive administrative unit to develop monthly encumbrance and expenditure 
reports for each district and to submit the repo^^ts to the DPI for 
reimbursement. 

Cooperv^tive benefits are numerous. For example, CESA 6 exper- 
iences indicate it is advisable to separate project application 
activities and fiscal accounting frcsm the actual prc^^am operation to 
provide greater flexibility in meeting the desires of local districts. 
It also is advantageous of course to have a fiscal and enrollment 
base sufficient to justify the employment of administrative personnel 
who can devote full time to the requirements of Title I guidelines and 
changing interpretations of guidelines. 

The coopers^tive permits districts with small allocations to share 
in the hiring of specialists they would otherwise be unable to afford 
\fho are able to idevitlfy causes of educational deprivation and to assist 
in implementing curriculum change that will better meet the needs of 
project children. The concept of sharing costs is also an advantage 
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In the development of staff in-service programs. The opportunity 
for teachers from neighboring systems to meet and exchange ideas 
appears to motivate and stimulate professional growth. 

Disadvantages of a cooperative include multi-district program 
development based on guidelines developed for individual school dis- 
tricts, and the problems of communication in a rural area of over 3,650 
square miles. The method of determining target centers as mandated by 
by federal regulations, or at least as being interpreted by auditors 
as being mandated, is completely inappropriate for large rural areas 
where there are no concentrations of poverty. In urban centers, 
there may be concentrations in certain attendance centers, but in 
rural areas poverty is dispersed on the hillsides and prosperity is 
found in the valleys. 

There is a definite need to reduce administrative detail if 
cooperative programs are to improve. Application procedures designed 
for an intermediate unit, as opposed to the present single district, 
would be a welcome improvement. Consideration should also be given 
to granting allocations directly to the intermediate unit, rather 
than to individual districts. 

Advance notice of allocations would also be a significant 
improvement. The present practice of building a program on an 
estimated allocation and then adjustiu)'; the allocation based on the 
yearly changes in AFDC count is extremely detrimental to effective 
programming* 
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Finally, the U.S* Office of Education could perform a welcome 
service by interpreting the effect of guidelines as related to rural 
poverty rather than the current practice of developing and interpret- 
ing guidelines from an urban persp'^ctive. 

It is evident that the current cooperative is far from a 
perfect administrative and programmatic arrangement, however^ its 
advantages have been so well demonstrated in CESA 6 during the past 
five years that it is difficult for local administrators to vicualize 
a return to the former system of individual district management and 
programming. 
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Section 9: CESA 6 Cooperative Special Education Services 

Comprehensive educational opportunities are made possible through 
the provision of programs and services necessary and desirable to meet 
the educational needs at each level within the educational system. It 
is now generally recognized that each student should have the oppor- 
tunity to participate in an educ(.\tional program which will fully meet 
his individual educational needs, and it is required under new 
legislation enacted ii July 1973 that each Wisconsin school district 
shall provid<e suitable pn-^rams for all handicapped persons ages 3 to 
21 years. In addition, the DPI recommends not only that educational 
opportunities be available to these children and youth, but that they 
be offered differentiated program levels. It is additionally policy 
that every child should have the following diagnostic services avail- 
able: educational, psychological, psychiatric, neurological, social 
case work, ort:hopedic,' general medical, dental, audiological , and 
op thalmo logical. 

To varying degrees, a number of the school districts in the 
state have had difficulty in fully reaching the recommended, and now 
mandatory, special education standards of the DPi's Division for ' 
Handicapped Services. Some of their efforts have fallen short in terms 
of adequacy and quality of program and servic^^s. Many factors have 
contributed to this inability to provide comprehensive ^ high quality, 
special education programs including unavailability of qualified 
personnel, lack of local educational resources, prohibitive individual 
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^mpil costs, geography, population, ar>d lack of qualified special 
education leadership. 

Of the above, lack of population is probably the most important 
factor. A sufficiently large student population is absolutely necessary 
to develop a comprehensive special education program. It is evident 
that individual school district elementary and secondary enrollments, 
though large enough to provide breadth and depth of curriculum offerings 
in general education, are often inadequate as a base for providing 
comprehensive special programs and services for the handicapped. 

Chapter 518 of the Wisconsin Statutes allows the Cooperative 
Educational Service Agencies to receive state aids for the operation of 
special class services for handicapped children. This statute provides 
CESAs with the authority whereby they may apply directly to the State 
Department of Public Instruction for the initiation, operation, and 
reimbursement of aids for mentally retarded classes. The agencies, since 
they do not have taxing powers, must establish contracts with districts 
or county handicapped children education boards to provide funds to cover 
^he cost of the sjvrvices above state reimbursement. If such a service 
Is offered, the agency assumes the complete responsibility to contract 
for the site, teacher, and transportation of pupils, and also supplies 
all neede<i instructional equipment and educational media. 

After a lengthy study and planning period during the 1966-67 
school year, using CESA as the coordinating ^jc^ency, school districts 
in CESA 6 interested in cooperative special education programming moved 
to pursue their common objectives. 
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Through the guidance of the CESA 6 Coordinator and under the 
direction of the CESA 6 Director of Speeial Education, school districts 
formed clusters of two or more districts. Ihey joined forces for spe- 
cial education progranming only, with the CESA serving as the fiscal 
agent/operator for each cluster. Contracts were developed which provided 
for program coordination and supervision, employment of teachers, and 
SEIMC director and SEIMC teacher, services, with in-service programming 
also becoming the responsibility of the CESA 6 special education 
department. Coat per child, room reimbursement, and transportation are 
other features included in the contracts. 

The major benefit of district clustering is that it forms a 
larger population of handicapped children with which to work. This 
larger enrollment base pennies the elimination of wide range classes 
for the mentally regarded student and the establishment of prograni5 
for the Q1R student at primary, intermediate, and secondary levels and, 
in some instances, elementary and secondary program levels for TMR 
students. 

The contract between the school boards of education of each 
cluster (and the CESA 6 Board of Control provides a list and description 
of the services upon which both CESA 6 and the districts agree. It 
identifies who is responsible for each aspect of the contract and also 
specifies the total cost to the districts; j^ou this cost is determined; 
and when payments from each district iiire due to CESA 6. A copy of the 
budget, developed jointly by the school district administrator and the 
CESA 6 Coordinator of Special Education, is attached to each contract. 
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The contract also describes how state and/ar federal aids are deter- 
mines, and how and when they will be returned to ef»ch district. 

Other items covered in the coa^nvct are length of contract 
(1-3 years), the procedures for termination of the contract:, and the' 
disbursement of the assets and liabilities. The local school districts 
may choose to provide transportation and che filing of their own 
SE-1 (Transportation) forms. 

The CESA 6 program allows each school district to claim their 
children as resident mem^'^ers regardless, of where the classroom Is 
located, and al^o places the costs of the program into the gener£\l 
statue aid formula. 

The CESA 6 sp'i»cial education department has developed its programs 
for educating exceptioiral children on the philosophy that every program 
be established on a local funding basis with appropriate state support. 
When federal funding is requested, it is for the purpose of developing 
supportive programs for those existing locally and state funded 
programs. Table 30 shows funding sources and amounts for FY 1972. 



TABLE 30 

CESA 6 SPECIAL EDUCATION FUNDING SOURCES FY 1973 



PROGRAM 




LOCAL 


STATE 


FEDERAL 


30 EMR and 


TMR classes 


1 

$137,840.00 


$298,510.00 


$ — 


Title VI-B! 










SEIMC and 


Administration 


35,244.00 


36,970.00 


10,000.00 



7,642.00 12,961.90 
7,008.00 6,419.00 



\7ocational Educations 
Vocationally Oriented 
Experience Program 

^ tie VI-B: 
fc I\l v> anguage Development Program 
"^""^ith Speech Resource Clinician 
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Table 31 lists the CESA 6 districts participating in the spe- 
cial education program and their eni-ollm^nts as of FY 1973 and for 
FY 1974. 

This concept is verified by Table 30 which indicates that 94,7% 
of the resources are state and local, and only 5.37o are from federal 
sources. Stat<> support is approximately twice the local effort, but 
this is consistent with the state philosophy that special education 
program? deserve and require a greater degree of state support than the 
regular school program. 

TABLE 31 

LOCAL DISTRICT PARTICIPANTS IN CESA 6 SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 





Name 


t 


K-12 Enrol Iraents 



1. 


Abbots ford 




2. 


AlCOona 


lev ' 


3. 


Augusta 


895 


4. 


Bloociet 


1480 


5. 


Cfldctt 


1138 


6. 


Chipr«!wa Falls 


'5000 


7. 


Colby 


1578 


8. 


Cornell 


802 


9. 


Fall Creek 


802 


10. 


Gllman 


1037 


11. 


Gllmanton 


355 


12. 


Granton 


495 


13. 


Greenwood 


825 


14. 


Hnlcombe 


559 


15. 


Loyal 


940 


16. 


Mondovl 


457 


17. 


rrt>lll8Ville 


1473 


IS. 


Ne^f /Aibum 


iAl 


19. 


Oaseo-Falrchlld 


1257 


20. 


Cwen-Wlthee 


1138 


21. 


Stanley 


1435 


22. 


Thorp 


938 
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The staff employed by CESA 6 for the operation of the cooperative 
program inc\ude8 six (6) persons in the administrative unit program 
director, supervisor of special education/SEIMC director, instructional 
materials, teacher, SEIMC librarian, administrative secretary/bookkeeper, 
and program secretary. The instructional staff under contract with 
CESA 6 includes twenty-six (26) EMR teachers, seven (7) TMR teachers, 
six (6) Teacher aids, and one (1) SLD teacher^ Ten (10) EMR teachers, 
two (2) TMR teachers, two (2) teacher aides, and three (3) SLD 
teachers are under contract with local districts but are supervised by 
CESA 6 personnel • 

This total group of fifty-three (53) professiona-.s, eight (8) 
teacher aides, and two (2) secretaries provides services to six hundred 
tfpventy-five (675) pupils in twenty- two (22) districts, including five 
hundred forcy (540) EMR, seventy-two (72) TOR, foicy-eight (48) SLD 
pupils, and fifteen (15) additional children enrolled in orthopedic, 
hearing, and emotionally disturbed units* 

Tlie functions and responsibilities included in the descriptive 
duties of the special education deparC:r^nt person-*,el are closely 
coiTrelated with the local school district administrators, supervisors, 
and principals involved in the cooperative special erivcation program^ 
There is also strong cooperation and carry over value with the Title 1 
Director, Vocational Planner, the Department of Public Instruction 
Division for Itandicapped Services, school psychologists, speech 
clinicians, and other state and local agencies. 
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The duties of the CESA 6 director of the special education 
program include the following: 

1. Approves criteria and selects teacher candidates for 
recoinmendation' to the CESA 6 Coordinator. 

2. Directs recruitment activities. 

3. Makes decisions regarding staff assignments and transfers 
of students in special education classes. 

4. Decides on recommendation for dismissal of personnel to 
the CESA 6 Coordinator. 

5. Outlines information about school orijanization, program 
and community. 

6. Establishes and approves criteria for ev^ialuation of teacher 
performance. 

7. Directs evaluation procedures 4.ni acts upon evaluation data 
oubniitted by supervisor of special educaiCion. 

8. Works with Coordinator of CESA 6 on determining salary 
schedules for teachers, administration semi-professional 
and office staff. 

9. Provides information of teacher competence upon the request 
of the CESA Coordinator and/or school administrator. 

10. Applies criteria to teacher perfoTinftnce upon requ^?t of 

the Coordinator of CESA 6 and schtol district administrator. 

11. Advises CESA Coordinator and school administrators on 
assigmrent and transfer of specl&l education personnels 

12. Directs the orientation of new personnel employed in the 
special education department. 

13. Establishes procedures for budget development for 
Instructional and non-lnstructlonal it^s. 

14. Determines budget for presentation to Coordinator of 
CESA 6. 

15. Determines policies and procedures for purchase and 
distribution. 
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16. Approves and directs control of Title VI, Vocational 
Education, and local school contributions accounting 
procedu**e8. 

17. Delegates responsibilities for maintenance and operation 
of all equlpmetit, materials, and vehicles. 

18. Delegates responsibilities and approves policies; summarizes 
and evaluates official reports as they relate to pupil 
accounting. 

19. Advises on selection of textbooks, tests, and Instructional 
aids, as well as on professional published literature. 

20. Approves requl&it;lons for materials. 

21. Works closely vlth Supervisor of Special Education on 
establishing testing schedule. 

22. Delegates responsibilities on lesson planning. Reviews 
£y0tem-vlde procedures of administering and using evalua- 
tive tools; i.e., lesson plans, TMR and BMR Performance 
Profiles, Studoit Anecdotal Records, attendance reports, 
WRATs and PIATs. 

23. Sunwarizes and transmits instructional nf»eds in special 
education to CESA 6 Coordinator and to schi^^l administrators. 

24. Reports data on special education pupil accounting to the 
Coordinator of CESA 6 and district administrators. 

25. Reports accounting for funds, supplies and equipment to the 
Coordinator of CESA 6 and district administrators. 

26. Advise local principals on scheduling needs of students. 

27. Compiles and files state reports for federal project^/, a^ well 
as school districts and special education class reports. 

28. Must be aware of nascent trepjia and techniques in ec'.ucation. 
25. Approves criteria for evaluation of instructional p*rogram# 

30. Informs Coordinator of CESA 6 of evaluation findings. 

31. Assesses criteria for evaluating instructional program. 

32. Forms and approves policies and determines time allocations 
for supervisor of special education, vocational resource 
instructor, I.M. Teacher, and speech resource clinician. 
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33. Determines patterns for total coini&lttee involvement. 

34. Appoints subcotnmittee for working on grants and needs for 
program improvement, 

35. Approves and contracts outside consultants for inservices. 

36, In relation to non- teaching activities, determines pattern 
of time and budget support and participation in professional 
organizations seeking balance between teaching and non- 
teaching professional activities. 

37, Reviews policies and procedures on lesson planning and 
advises supervisor of special education on any ueficiencies. 

38, Administers evaluation procedures of instructional 
program. 

The supervisor of special education/SEIMC director is responsible 
for the following activities: 

1, Recommends available qualified teaching candidates. 

2, Recommends action on candidates after interview, 

3, Evaluates teacher coAtpetence. 

A. Provides information of teacher conpetence upon request of 
the Coordinator of Special Education. 

5. Advises Coordin-'^or of Special Education on special education 
staff needs. 

6* RecoDinends to the Coordinator of Special Education the 
renewal or non-renewal of teacher contracts. 

7. Approves requisitions of instructional materials and 
equipment from special education teachers. 

8. Approves requisitions of instructional materials and 
equipment from central office staff. 

9. Evaluates suitability of physical facilities for special 
educativin classrooms, 

10, Develops policies concerning the instructional materials 
center. 
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11. Delegates responsibilities for schedule making and pupil 
accounting to the local special education teacher. 

12. Approves daily classroom schedules of teachers. 

13. Reports accounting for f.ancl.> , supplies and equipmen^i. to the 
Coordinator of Special iMucation, 

14. Delegates responsibility for maintenance and repair of the 
instructional materia?^ and equipment. 

15. Directs purchasing and requisitioning procedures for the 
instructional materials center. 

16. Classroom visitation for the purpose of teacher assistance 
in areas of curriculum, materials, equipiient, and strategies 
of delivery; (improvement of instruction.) 

17. Consult on request. 

18. Advises local elementary and secondary supervisors on 
matters pertaining to the local special education program. 

19. Supervises all supportive project personnel and content. 

20. Supervises the cooperative vrork study programs involving 
the local school district and the Division for Vocational 
Rehabilitation, State of Wisconsin. 

21. Evaluates classroom instruction. 

22. Advises Coordinator of Special Education regarding 
individual teacher performances. 

23. Conducts monthly cluster meetings with special education 
staff, school psychologiat, project staff, and local 
supervisory staff, 

2A. Organizes, arranges and presents inservir-e meetings aimed 
at improvement of instruction* 

25. Prepare informative articles for monthly newsletter concemi 
professional interesr*^ in working with handicapped children. 

26. Represents the CESA 5 SEIMC it Wisc-^nsin Council for SEIMC 
in order to understand benefits from other SEIMCs and 
regional SEIMCs, 
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27. Assists in preparation of long range inrjtructional goals 
and plans. 

28. Assists in t^eveloping policies for securing and maintaining 
community support . 

29. Assists the Coordinator of Special Education in planning 
letters of intent and project proposals for deriving 
supportive services to the total special education program. 

30. Provide information to community groups desiring knowledge 
about thit special education program* 

31. Submits news reli»ases to the Coordinator of Special Education 
pertaining to current events, curriculum, or any other desir- 
able happenings within the special education program. 

32. Supports the implementation of good public relations, both 
on and off the job. 

33. Promotes good working relations between teacher training 
institutions and CESA 6 department of special education^. 

t 

Table 32 shova the budget developed for the 1973-74 school 
year (FY 1974) for salaries, fringe benefits and travel expenses 
for the CESA 6 administrative unit. 



Table 33 shows CESA 6 FY 1974 special education department 
estimated non-pere^onal operational costs, and Table 34 provides 
a composite of the two preceding tables. 
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TABLE 32 

CESA 6 FY 1974 SPECIAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATIVE BUDGET 
SALARIES, BENEFITS, AND TRAVEL 



Personnel 



Total 



Local 



State 



Federal 



COORDINATOR 
12 month Salary 
Fringe Benefits 

Travel Expenses 

DIRECTOR/SUPERVISOR 
12 month Salary 
Fringe Benefits 



Travel Expenses 

SEIMC TEACHER 
10 month Salary 
Fringe Benefits 

Travel Expenses 
VOCATIONAL UNIT WRITER 



$17,450. 
700. 

3,000. 



14,200. 
600. 

2,500. 



l'i,':»00. 
1,300. 

200. 



12 month Salary 
Fringe Benefits 

Travel Expenses 

MEDIA SPECIALIST 
12 month Salary 
Fringe Benefits 



10,000 
1,700. 

200. 



9,964. 
600. 



Travel Expenses 

ADMINISTRATIVE SECRIIT ^VRY 
12 month Salary 
Fringe Benefits 

PRO.^CT SECRETARY 



200. 



6,160. 
700. 



12 month Salary 
Fringe Benefits 



4,500. 
700. 



$ 5,235. 
210. 

3,000. 



4,260. 
180. 

2,500. 



2,989. 
180. 

60. 



6,160. 
700. 



4,500. 
700. 



$12,215. 
490. 



9,940. 
420. 



7,910. 
792. 



6,975. 
420. 

140. 



3,390. 
508. 

200. 



10,00?. 
1,700. 

200. 



ERIC 



TOTALS - PART A $85,974.00 $30,674.00 $3'i,302.00 $15,998.00 



SOURCE; CESA' 6 Special Education Department. 
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TABLE 33 

CESA 6 FY 1974 SPECIAL EDUCATION BUDGET - NON-PERSONNEL 
PROGRAM OPERATION. COSTS 



Item 


Total 


Local State 


Federal 


Audit 


600. 


$ 100. 


60QA COCA X7T 

250. Voc.Ed. 


Postage 


600. 


600, 


- 


Telephone 


600. 


600. 


- 


Office Supplies 


1,000. 


1,000. 


- 


Office Equipment Maint. 


1,000. 


300. 


700. ESEA VI 


Office Equipment 


800. 


800. 


- 


Instructional Materials 


8,000. 


4,000. 


3,500. Voc.Ed. 
500. ESEA VI 


Instructional Equipment 


2,500. 


2,000. 


500 ESEA VI 


Production Materials 


2,000. 


1,000. 


1,000. ESEA VI 


Production Eqriipment 


2,000. 


2,000. 


- 


Inservice Materials 


1,700. 


800. 


100. Voc.Ed. 

800 ESEA VI 


Inservice Consultants 


200. 




200 ESEA VI 


Rent - Utilities - Janl. 


4,000. 


4,000. 




Catalog Production Exp. 


500. * 




500. ESEA VI 


Van Lease 


1,200. 


1,200. 




Van Operation 

• 


1.700. 


1,700. 




Insurance 


600. 


600. 




General Fund 


500. 


500. 




TOTALS - PART B 


$29,500. 


$21,200. 


$8,300. 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 34 

CESA 6 n 1974 SPECIAL EDUCATION COMBINED ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
PROGRAM OPERATION ESTIMATED COSTS 





Item 


Total 


Local 


State 


Federal 


Total Adtnln. 
Total Operation 


$85,974. 
29,500. 


$30,674. 
21,200. 


$39,302, 


$15,998. 
8,300. 


TOTALS 


$115,474. 


$ 51,874. 


$39,302. 


$24,298. 



SOURCE: CESA 6 Special Education Department. 



The administrative and SEIMC costs shown above in the amount of 
$115,474 are apportioned among the twenty-two (22) par:c:icipating districts 
as shown in Table 35, including sources of funds and percentage's of total 
costs* 

The contractual and administrative policies and relatioitship 
necessary for the successful operation of the tuulti-district effort are 
best shown by presenting in Exhibits 1 and 2, copies of the letter to 
district administrators and the contract for services used for develop- 
ment of the FY 1974 program. 

The advantages of cooperative special education services and 

prograxnc in CESA 6 include the following: 

1. Opportunity Is provided for cooperaglve, comprehensive 
planning in all disability areas for the benefit of 
local 'Jistrict programs and pupils. 
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TABLE 35 

CESA 6 FY 1974 PARTICIPATING DISTRICTS ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND SEIMC COSTS 



SCHOOL DISTRICT 


7c 


TOTAL 


STATE 


FEDERAL 


LOCAL 


ABBOTSFORD 


3.1 


$ 3.579.70 


$ 1 218.36 


$ 753.24 


$ 1 608.10 


ALTOONA 


4.4 


5,080.86 


1,729.28 


1 069.11 


2,282.4/ 


AUGUSTA 


3.4 


3,926.12 


1,336.26 


826.13 


1,673.72 


BLOOHKR 


6.6 


7,621.28 


2,593.92 


1,603.67 


3,423.70 


CADOTT 


4.9 


5,658.23 


1,925.79 


1,190.60 


2,541.84 


CHIPPEWA FALLS 


12.4 


14,318.77 


4,873.42 


3,012.95 


6,432.40 


COLBY 


7.3 


8,429.60 


2,869.03 


1,773.75 


3,786.82 


CORNELL 


3.3 


3,810.64 


1,296.96 


801.83 


1,711.84 


FALL CREEK 


3.1 


3,579.70 


1,218.36 


753.24 


1,608.10 


OILMAN 


4.1 


4,734.43 


1,611.37 


996.22 


2,126.84 


GTLMANTON 


1.6 


1,847.54 


628.83 


388.77 


829.99 


GRANTON 


2.0 


2,309.48 


786.04 


485.96 


1,037.48 


GREENWOOD 


3.5 


/ 4,041.59 


1,375.56 


850.43 


1,815.60 


HOLCOMBE 


2.3 


2,655.90 


903 . 94 


5o8.05 


1,193.11 


LOYAL 


4.3' 


4,965.38 


1,689.?8 


1,044.81 


2,230.59 


MONDUVi 


J. I 


AAA £.Q 

o ,UUh, b-) 




1.,zoj,dU 


o Hal /.c 


NEILLSVILLE 


6.1 


7,043.91 


2,397.41 


1,482.18 


3,164.33 


NEW AUBURN 


1.7 


1,963.06 


668.13 


413.07 


881.86 


OSSEO-FAIRCHILD 


4.6 


5,311.80 


1,807.88 


1,117.71 


2,386.21 


OWEN-WITHEE 


4.6 


5,311.80 


1,807.88 


1,117.71 


2,386.21 


STANLEY 


6.9 


7,967.70 


2,7J1.«2 


1,676.56 


3,579.32 


THORP 


4.6 


5,311.80 


1,807.88 


1,117.71 


2,386.21 


TOTALS 


100% 


$115,473.94 


$39,301.69 


$24,298.00 


$51,874.20 



SOURCE: CESA 6 Special Education Department. 
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2. Cc^^ununlcation and integrated planning at the local, regional,"^ 
state, and federal levels is facilitated through centralized 
program development and administration. 

3. All maj'^r f::iancial resources are channeled through one agency, 
resulting in more effective and efficient utilization. 

4. Services and programs not feasible economically in individual 
districts are possible through shared cost arrangements. 

5. Increased local district participation in federal projects is 
possible because of validatec?; ' igional needs and full-time 
administrative efforts to ohtuxk. addir.ional funding sources. 

The major disadvantage of a continuing nature associated with 
the cooperative program are the time and distance factors associated 
with the transportation of students to adjacent districts to receive 
program services^ 

The CESA 6 cooperative has been successful because it provides 
flexibility and involvement for local districts and is responsive to 
changing local needs. Concurrently it has demonstrated program quality 
and efficiency, and has relieved local administrators of demanding 
management and program responsibilities. Intensive ai*vd honest communica- 
tion, which can be a continuous problem among twenty-two (22) districts 
and the CESA office, appears to be a critical element permeating sihe 
entire cooperative arrangement. 
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EXHIBIT 1 



July 3, 1973 



Mr. 

Superintendent 

Public Schools 
, Wisconsin 

Dear Mr. 

Enclosed are three copieR of your contract for special education services 
for the 1973-74 school year. Please have them signed by your Board 
President and Clerk an^d return them to me for the CESA 6 Board of 
Cont:rol signatures. We will return a signed copy to you for your files. 

I aim recommending to you that you budget, as an expenditure for the 
1973-74 school year, the amount of $n, 305.82. 

You will receive state handicapped aides in January of 1975 in the 
amount of $4,873.42. 

Please note that these figures do not represent the costs which your 
district must budget for the employment of the six special education 
teachers or the costs for operating their programs, I would be very 
happy to assist you with that phase of your budget if you would so 
desire. 

If I can be of any assistance, ple£.se do not hesitate to contact me. 
Sincerely, 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY NO. 6 



PERRY A. Smith 
Director of Special Education 



ps/vc 
iclosures 
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EXHIBIT 2 



CESA 6 CONTRACT FOR SERVICES 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 



SEIMC SER VICES # 



1) This agreement, made in duplicate, between the Board of Control of 
Cooperative Educational Service Agency No. 6, party of the first 
party and 



party of the second part, provides for the establishe and maintenance 

of special programs for children with exceptional educational needs 

in the above named school districts of CESA 6. 
> 

2) The Cooperative Educational Service Agency No. 6 Board of Control 
will serve as an advisory board to the cooperative program. The 
Nucleus Advisory Committee to the Board of Control, made up of 
school district administrators, shall counsel with the named Board 
of Control at the request of either body. 

3) The program will be operated for at.'d with the above named school by 
the Director of Special Education of CESA 6. Separate accounts for 
each district shall be established for the operation of the program. 



School District No. 



, School District No. 



School District No. 
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4) The Special Education Department of: Cooperative Educational Service 
Agency No. 6 shall provide, through the services of the Special 
Education Professional Service Center: 

A, Inservice and consultation services for each teacher 'jf handicapped 
pupils. 

B, Consultation to parentis of handicapped children. 

C, Assistance to local districts in creating public acceptance of 
the program. 

D, Development of a Philosophy of Special Education, long range 
plans and procedures for implementing the philosophy. 

E, Documentation of the unmet needs which exist in serving the 
handicapped children and the initiation of programming to 
eliminate such problems. 

F, All services which the Special Education Professional Service 
Center (SEPSC) develops through involvement in any federally 
supported programs, as long as this involvement does not cause 
an increase in the costs of the program. 

G, The services of the special education Instructional Materials 
Teacher on a monthly basis and the resources of the Special 
Education Instructional Materials Center*., 

H, Any other services agreed upon by the Coordinator of Special 
Education and the administrators of the cooperating lichool 
districts. 

5) The annual budget shall be determined by: 

The development of a straight itemized budget , specifically listing 
the items. (i.e., local cost - state? cost - total cost.) (See 
attached bi dget .) 

6) State aids ?:etvrnefi t^ the district the following year of the operation 
will be determined by the same formula as listed in item 5. 

7) Payment to CESA 6 'for the operation of the program shall be made in 
O four installments: 

ERIC 
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The first payment shall be ^ of the adopted budget and shall 
be made by September Ist of the operating year. 

The second payment shall be % of the adopted budget and shall 
be paid by December 1st of the operating year. 

The third payment shall be i of the adopted budget and shall 
be paid by March 1st of the operating year. 

The fourth payment shall be the remaining ^ of the adopted 
budget and shall be paid by May 1st of the operating year. 

8) To achieve certain objectives, the CESA 6 speciax education service 
area shall be divided into sub-districts on the following basis: 



SUB -DISTRICT A 
Granton 
Greenwood 
Loyal 

Neillsville 

SUB-DISTRICT B 
Abbot 8 ford 
Colby 

SUB-DISTRICT C 
Owen-Withee 
Thiorp 



SUB-DISTRICT D 
Cornell 
Gilman 
Holcombe 

SUB-DISTRICT E 
Bloomer 
New Auburn 

SUB-DISTRICT F 
August 
Fall Creek 

SUB-DISTRICT G 
Cadott 
Stanley 



SUB -DISTRICT H 
Gilman ton 
Mondovi 

SUB-DJSTRICT J 
Altoona 

SUB-DISraiCT K 
Eleva-Strum 
Osseo-Pairchild 

SUB-DISTRICT L 
Chippewa Falls 



9) The Advisory Boatxi shall decide on the disbursement of assets and 
liabilities of the program at the termination of the final contract • 

10) This contract agreement shall be for three years and is to be> renewed 
or terminated 1 the Advisory Committee. Any district desiring to 
withdraw from this agreement shall give the Advisory Committee notice 
six months prior to the subsequent renewal date, 

11) A copy of this agreement shall be filed with the Clerks of the school 
boards for the purpose of having all the areas included in said school 

ERJC 
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districts relieved of the appointment tax for special education 
provided in State Statute 115*82(3) . 

12) A new annual budget will be developed each year u^on the mutual 
agreement of each participating administrator and the Director of 
Special Education of CESA 6. 

13) Any additional unknown expenses incurred during the school year will 
have to be approved by the administrators of the participating school 
districts and the Director of Special Education of CESA 6. 

14) Dated this day of 19 



Chainaan, Secretary, 

CESA 6 24^rd of Control CESA 6 Coordinator 



President - School Board 



Clerk - School Board 



President - School Board 



Clerk - School Board 



President - School Board 



Clerk - School Board 



President - School Board 



Clerk - School Board 



ERIC 
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Section 10: ESEA I Cooperative Project in CESA 13 

The ESEA I cooperative in CESA 13 was first operational 
during FY 19.71. Administrative services were provided through CESA 
13, by a part-time director, to the Dodgeland, Hustisford, Markesan, 
North Fond du Lac and Watertown local school districts. The 
cooperative effort was based on common interests in these districts 
in the area of early childhood education, frustration with the 
extensive project details involved, and relatively small grant 
awards for local programs. The five (5) districts in FY 1971 received 
a total of $125,980 which was channeled through the CESA 13 office 
located in Waupun» 

In FY 1972 Berlin and Rosendale joined the cooperative effort 
and their district allocations brought the financial total to 
$177,595 during the second year of operation. During FY 1973 Fond du 
Lac and Lomira also participated and $315,933 in project funds were 
administered by CESA 13. Horicon has agreed to join the joint effort 
in FY 1974, resulting in a total of ten (10) local districts of the 
seventeen (17) within the CESA boundaries. 

This 58% participation rate after three (3) years of success- 
ful operation, indicates the presence of a reluctance to "think 
regionally" on the part of some local administrators and school 
boards. Some of this hesitancy appears to be based on a fear of loss 
of control, even thoygh a participation commitment is never for more 
t;han one year and if such fears were realized a di^>trict could return 
ERJC to individual project management the following year. 
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A second concern is that no (>ne other than local personnel can 
appreciate local problems and conditions, and that such needs would 
not be met by a cooperative serving many districts. In reality 
however, districts are not bound to one particular program, and 
incoming districtfS are free to maintain projects and activities which 
local personnel feel are successful and advantageous to their 
district, 

Watertown for example continued an adapted physical education 
program for junior and senior high school Title I youth. Fond du Lac 
has operated project PLAY (Physical Learning Appropriate for Youth) 
a K-5 summer program using behaviot modification, and also operates 
an extended kindergarten program for children experiencing difficulty 
in meeting appropriate expectations. These children spend half the day 
in the regular kindergarten setting, and half in the Title I kinder- 
garten which is a smaller class with special individualized act:ivitie8. 

Tile majority of the participating Title I districts screen 
children entering kindergarten with an evaluation instrument designed 
by the ESEA III early childhood project also administered by CESA 13. 
If a child makes six (6) or more errors on Level III items of the 
instrument, or missess all of the items in any one area, he is 
automatically qualified for Title I services. Teachers and supportive 
personnel and services are then employed to help the child overcome 
or alleviate his difficulties by using a diagnostic/presciptive 
approach which emphasizes communication skills. 
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Additional Title I activities include a Youth-Tutoring -Youth 
Program for Junior high and senior high students in five (5) districts; 
a speech program for childrcri who have speech defects and are six 
months or more behind in academic achievement, in-service education 
for Title I staff members to help them meet the needs of Uheir 
students, and a community liaison program in which communication is 
developed and maintained between the schools and parents in the home 
to inform them of additional sources of help. The cooperative also 
provides the services of guidance counselors, psychologists, and 
social workers to aid in the diagnosis of student needs and to 
design activities to alleviate problems. 

During FY 1973 the cooperative employed the equivalent of 
fifty (50) full time staff members who filled sixty-three (63) 
positions ranging from kindergarten tsacher to parent cooxrdinator. 
In addition parent volunteers were utilized, and a'ppronimately on^ 
hundred (100) students were involved in the Youth-Tutoring-Youth 
project. 

The administrative staff in FY 1973 consisted, of the coo^ 
director, part-time bookkeeper, anc half-time secretary^, The 
director's duties include all paperwork associated with the project 
funding including narrative, formal application activities, and budget 
development and analysis. In addition he is responsible for process 
and product evaluation; all relate^ti administrative duties; local 
and multi-dictrict inservice programs, local parent advisory council 
activities, and supervision of all Title I personnel. He also serves 
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as liaison between the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 
and local districts, negotiates local district proposals with the 
DPI, and keeps updated and informal regarding changes in program 
rules, negotiations, guidelines, and reporting requirements. 

Entry into the cooperative is initiated by the local district 
administrator who mxxHt request approval froui the local district 
board of education. Formal admittance is dependent upon £\pproval 
frora the local board which is stated and publicized in the official 
board minutes. A letter from the local administrator to the CESA 
Title I director formally requesting entry is then submitted. Each 
district follows this procedure annually ev^n though it has been a 
coop participant the preceeding year. 

Following acceptance into the cooperative the district then 
transfers all Title I funds allocated by the Department of Public 
Instruction to the CESA project. Each district however, can elect 
ta have the costs incurred by the prcject handled in either ot two 
ways: 

1. The cooperative will assume all program costs althrvugh 
Title I personnel wo!i:klng within the districts sign 
local district contracts; or 

2, The local district may hire all personnel directly, pay 
them directly, and then receive reimbursement from the 
cooperative. 

Some staff members prefer the latter arrangement as they feel 
a loss of district Identity vhen on the CESA payroll while others 
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prefer the local bi-weekly play periods in some districts compared 
to the CESA monthly pay period system. Regardless of the process 
u&edy Title I funds allocated to a district remain assigned to that 
district and e.jch program is maintained fiscally on an individual 
basis. All previously purchased equipment and materials also 
remained assigneii, and used, exclusively within individual districts. 

Many of the advantages of the cooperagive effort center around 
the concept and reality of a full-time iidrainistrator. He has the 
authority and expertise to write program applications, to ser^e 
as the evaluator, and to negotiate and communicate with the DPI. 
He is able to keep informed of federal and state activities related 
to guidelines and regulations and can apply for additional funds, 
a.*- was done in FY 1972 when the budget was revised dox^mward and 
applic/ition was wade, and approval received, for special allocations 
and hardship funds. 

The cooperative also relieves local administrators of 
duplicated af^rnin J strati ve and supervisory responsibilities for 
Title I and reduces the secretarial and bookkeeping workload in each 
participating district. The coop also allows greater opportunity 
for cooperation with other federal projec(ts and the development 
of more comprehensive plans for program implementation. 

Critics suggest that disadvantages of the cooperative effort 
include local relinguishment of the fiscal management aspects 
even though legal liability still rests with the district; the 
assessment of J-IG^ of the local funds to support the administrative 
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staff and functions; and the concern that individual district 
needs and priorities may be last in a homogeneized regional 
project. 

Factors which* from the CESA perspective, would strengthen 
and improve the program include: 

1. Additional funds for staff in supportive services to 
improve diagnostic prescriptive procedures and to provide 
more effective Inservlce education. 

2. Greater authority and control by the CESA director regarding 
the selection and assignnent of personnel and more direct 
contract of the program operation. 

3. Additional consultative services by Department of Public 
Instruction program personnelt* 

4. Direct allocation of Title I funds to the CESA rather than 
to, and through, the local districts, and the accept:ance of 
the coop concept in fi^scal managiunent rather than separate 
financial account.ing for each local district allocation. 

Table 36 shows the participating districts, enrollments, 
and district allocations for the FY 1973 CKSA 13 Title I 
Cooperative* 
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TABLE 36 

CESA 13 ESEA I PARTICIPATING DISTRICTS, ENROUuMENTS AND 
PROJECT ALLOCATIONS DURING FY 1973 



DISTRICT 


ENROLLMENT, K-12 


ALLOCATION 


Berlin 


1,882 


. $ 30,223.00 


Dodge land 


1,279 


28,578.00 


Fond du Lac 


8,369 


125,523.00 


Hustlaford 


439 


. 8,094.00 


Looilra 


1,062 


12,680.00 


Markerian 


1,306 


21,207.00 


North Fond du Lac 


1,196 


11,916.00 


Rosendale -Brandon 


1,317- 


27,586.00 


Watertown 


3,993 


60,126.00 


TOTAL 


20,843 


$315,933.00 



Source: CESA J.3 ESEA I Office. 
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Section 11: Cooperative Special Education Services in CESA 13 

One of the areas first recognized as having great potential for 
cooperative services in CESA 13 was special education due to the small 
population base of most school districts and the low enrollments found 
in most disability areas. When CESA 13 was established in 19^^^^ 
scattered local districts were operating educable mentally retarded 
(EMR) classrooms and the County Handicapped Children Education Boards 
(CHCEBs) in the multi-county area was operating some trainable mentally 
retarded (TMR) classes, and providing speech therapists to local 
districts, rnerr^ vere no multiple -handicap (MH) or special learning 
disability (SLD) classes within the region. 

Some resistence to the development of CESA level services and 
the dissolution of the CHCEB structure was encountered because under the 
CESA plan the costs of special education services are reflected in the 
local district budgets whereas under the CHCESB arrangement such costs 
were shown at the county level. Support for the CESA concept however 
was provided .by recognition that even ccunty units frequently did not 
have the minimum number of special students needed for program 
efficiency, and by the attit\Ade of many educators^ citizens and county 
boards of su[>er\?^isor members t^s^'i the counties were not in the education 
business and educational agencies were better qualified to operate 
such programs. i 

Dodge country continued to operate a CHCEB program involving six 
(6) classrooms and a half-time director until 1969, but at that time 

er|c 
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joined the CESA system also. CESA 13 currently provides special edu- 
cation services to all of Dod^c and Fond du Lac counties (except the 
city of Fond du Lac) and to the parts of Green Lake, Marquette, and 
Jefferson counties which be within the agency's boundaries. All 
districts in CESA 13 participate at the present time except Fond du Lac, 
Campbellsport , and Berlin. 

During the 1973-74 school year the agency will operate two 
special learning disability classes for the first-time; four classes 
for the multiple-handicapped, six classes for the trainable mentally 
retarded, and nine classes for the educable mentally retarded. These 
classes V7ill serve approximately twenty (20) SLD students, twenty-four 
(24) M-H, fifty-four (54) TMR and one hundred and eight (108) EMR, 
for a total of two hundred six (206) children. In addition the agency 
supervises four additional IMR classes and eighteen EMR classes with 
a total enrollment of two hundred fifty two (252) additional pupils, 

Tablo 37 summarizes the 1973-74 projections for the total of 
four hundred fifty-eight (458) pupils in forty-three classes drawn 
from seventeen (17) districtts. 

The basic difference between CESA operated classes and CESA 
supervised classes is that in the former CESA administers ail funds and 
hires the teachers, while in the latter these functions are performed 
by local districts and CESA serves in a coordinative , in-service, 
resource, and supervisory role to local teachers and administrators. 
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, TABLE 37 

CESA 13 OPERATED AND SUPERVISED SPECIAL EDUCATION CLASSES 

1973-74 



Disability Area 


Class Units 


Enrcllment 


Special Learning Disabilities 


2 


2C 


Mul tiple-Handiicapped 


4 


24 


Trainablv'i Mentally Retarded 


6 


54 


Educable Mentally Retarded 


9 


108 


Total 


21 


206 


Supervised Class^is 






Trainable Mentally Retarded 


4 


36 

1 


Educable Mentally Retarded 


18 


216 


„,-> 

Total 


22 


252 


GRAND TOTAL 


43 


458 



SOURCE: CESA 13 Special Education Office. 



In addition to the major handicapping disabilities indicatec";, the 
agency also provides speech therapist services to thirteen (13) 
districts in CESA 13. 

Transportation for special students can also be contracted for 
through the CESA and in 1972-73 the agency operated eight bus routes 
which resulted in 206,961 miles traveled. 
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Also available are the services of the Special Education In- 
structional Materials Center (SEIMC) , jointly operated by CESA's S 
ariL i.3, which make new and innovative materials and ideas available 
to teachers and pupils in the special program areas. 

A total of forty-two staff members are employed by CESA 13 
including nine (9) EMR teachers, six (6) TMR teachers, four (4) M-H 
teachers, six (6) aides, eight (8) speech therapists, six (6) bus 
drivers, one (1) supervisor/psychologist, one (1) secretary, and the 
program director. 

Gross special education operational costs for 1973-74 are 
estimated at $471,199.36 with $262,498.77 of this amount, or 55%, 
anticipated to be received from state aids, and $208,700.59, or 45%, 
received from local districts and special federal projects. 

Total administrative costs for 1973-74 are estimated at 
$30,871.62, or 67o of all program resources. Fifty percent of this 
cost is related to the administration and supervision of CESA 13 classes 
and speech therapy activities and personnel, with $3000 budgeted for 
speech therapy, $945 per classroom for administration and supervision, 
and $582 per classroom for services of the supervisor/psychologist. 
The remaining 50%, or $15,435*81 is allocated for the administration 
and supervision of class operated by local districts, and is paid by 
the distri^cts ba^ed on student enrollments in the special classes. 

Table 38 shows the special services by disability area, to be 
provided to local districts in CESA 13 during the 1973-74 scliiC»ol 
O ar. 



TABLE 38 

1972-73 
K-12 



SCHOOL DISTRICT 


ENROLL. 


E3<R 


TMR 


M-H 


SLD 


DIRECTOR 


TRANS p. 


SPEECH 


SEIMC 


Beaver Dam 


3,660 




X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


Berlin 


1,882 














X 


X 


Campbell sport 


1,684 












X 






Dodge land 


1,279 


X 


X 


X 




X 




X 


X 


Fond du Lac 


8,369 




X 


X 






X 




X 


Green Lake 


502 


X 








X 


X 


\r 


X 


Horicon 


1,237 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


Hub t is ford 


439 


X 








X 




X 


X 


Lomira 


1,062 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Markesan 


1,306 


X 






X 


X 






X 


Mayville 


1,577 


X 


X 


X 




X 


X 




X 


North Fond du Lac 


1,196 


X 






X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Oak fie Id 


927 


X 


X 


X 


' X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Ripon 


2,178 


X 






X 


X 


X 




X 






V 
A 


V 
A 


V 


V 
A 


V 
A 


V 

A 


V 
A 


V 
A 


Watertcwn 


3,993 










X 






X 


Valipun 


3,265 




X 


X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


TOTALS 


33,873 


11 


9 


8 


6 


14 


12 


10 


16 



SOURCE: CESA 13 Special Education Office. 
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As with the ESEA I cooperative, luany of tiie advantages of the 
special education program are associated with the presence of a full- 
time directir/administrator. The directors duticiS in CESA 13 include 
developing, organizing, and coordinating all special education 
programs; meeting with pupil personnel staff, principals, teachers 
and parents to identify students to be served and to make necessary 
recommendations; and making final student placement decisions in the 
program in conjunction with local district personnel. In addition he 
assists local administratora in coordinating special education with the 
regular program and by vcecommending programs, services, facilities, 
equiptijent, and transportation to provide an efficient and effective 
program* 

The director also makes recocimendations to local personnel 
regarding programs for children with visual or hearing impairments, 
special learning disabilities, or emotionally problems, and works closely 
with ihe special education supervisor in areas related to staff evalua- 
tion and in-service education activities • 

Financial administration of the program is a primary respon- 
sibility including levels and kinds of services desired by districts, 
budget development, proration of appropriate costs, and reporting to 
state and federal agencies « 

The director reports directly to the CESA coordin^itor and 
through him to the Board of Control but alao must maintain frequent 
and effective communication with staff members, parents, local 
^dministrators, and DPI personnel • 

ERIC 
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Four major advantages have resulted from the cooperative approach 
to special programs: 

!• A more extensive program can be provided because of the 
broader financial and pupil enrollment base which exists 
at the CESA level. 

2, Special personnel and programs can be provided at a lower 
cost then on ^n individual district ba^is because of full 
utilization of staff members in their areas of specialization 
and coordinated facilities and transportation systems* 

3, Programs are of a higher quality because of the closer grouping 
of ages and disabilities made possible by the larger pupil 
enrol lment» 

4, Increased efficiency and effectiveness are made possible by 
the presence of a full-time administrator who has specialized 
training in the area of education of handicapped children. 

The one disadvantage attributed to the program is that children 
must sometimes be transported farther to multi-district enrollment 
classes than if classes were provided in the district of residency. 

I In 8unmiary» the special education program operated by CESA 13 
is a successful voluntary effort which has resulted in the provision 
of Improved services to more children over a larger geographic area, 
at a cost which local districts could not duplicate on an individual 
basis. 
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Section 12: Suimary Analysis of CESA Cooperative Services 

After eight years of existence the CESAs have demonstrated 
to a reasonable degree their value to the public educational system 
in Wisconainr. While many imperfections are evident, and significant 
discrepancies exist among the service perfomances and capabilities 
of the nineteen regional units, it is difficult to envision a return 
to the former county units, or to affective and efficient local 
district functioning without the supportive assistance of intermediate 
service agencjies* 

A realistic evaluation, however must note the following 
constraints and/or weaknesses of the CESA system: 

1. State level funding, now athtbe $34,000 level annually for 
each agi^ncy, does not demonstrate a coonitment to the 
concept that the agencies should be leadership units, or 
initiators or innovators of educational improvement • Were 
it not for the professional competencies of the Coordinators 
and the positive attitudes held iy local boards of education 
and administrators the CESAs could be virtually isolated 
from local public education* 

2. The lack of taxation authority, although a popular 
charact:sristic of the CESAs, is a functional constraint which 
is imposed on few other state organizations having the geo*-- 
graphic cha?acterlstC:cs and performance expectations which 
the CESAs possess* 
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3# The voluntary, annual development of CESA programs and services 
makes longer range planning and program development a very 
difficult task becai::se no assurance exists as to what the dev;:ii^i6& 
or desires i)f local districts may be in two years, five years, or 
ten years* Few CESA employees can depend upon employment security 
for more than one year at a time, unless they are funded by state 
aid funds, or multi-year federal projects which allocate funds 
directly to the CESAs, not through local districts as ESEA I 
does. 

4* The school district reorganization function of the CESAs is, in 
many respects, in conflict with the voluntary services concept and 
can create political problems whielh may affect the primary pur*- 
pose of the ap^^ncies* Fortunately the era of extensive school 
district consolidation is past and fewer confrontations now 
occur in this volatile and emotional area* 

Looking to the future, th<^re appear to be several areas of poten- 
tial expansion of the cooperative project concept which has been 
exemplified by ESEA I and special education activities and programs • 

Only about 138,000 or 567. of the current 295,000 high school 
students In Wisconsin are enrolled In districts offering comprehensive 
vocational education programs. The remaining students, or 54%, , 

unserved by comprehensive vocational programs atv Imarily found in the 
rural 9 low enrollment districts. Many CESAs are already serving well 
with cooperative projects and programs* In some agencies, such as 
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CESA 6, vocational education coordinators are employed to work with 
districts organized into clusters for vocational program planning and 
implementation purposes* ' While the low enrollment, high cost, and 
physical distance factors do not lend themselves to rapid and 
complete solutions, the CESAs would appear to be logical participants 
in the efforts that will need to be made to resolve the current situa- 
tion* 

During July 1973 the Wisconsin legislature enacted legislation 
establishing a state funded special educational needs (SEN) program* 
The program is intended to meet the special needs of "pupils who have 
or are likely to have low levels of acadesiic achievement especially 
in relation to social and economic factors", and "Priority shall be 
given to programs for preschool and primary elementary grade children." 

Although funded at only the $6,000,000 level for the 1973-75 
biennium the program has great potential, as does the possible role of 
the CESAs in working wilth local districts in identifying eligible 
children, writing proposals, administering funds, implementing pro- 
grams, and performing numerous, related services which, as in Title I, 
might be Inefficient and/or ineffective on an individual district 
basis* Unlike ESEA 1, however, the SEN funds could be directly 
allocated to the CESAs if proposals from the agencies were selected by 
the State Superintendent, 

Instructional television offers another area of CESA involvement 
at the present time* ITU facilities are operational in Green Bay, 
Milwaukee » and Madison and are being constructed and in the process of 
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becoming operational in La Crosse and Vfausau* In these latter two 
multi-CESA regions there is work to be done in coordinating in-school 
receiving systems, materials availability and utilization^ user-fee 
arrfitigements , and staff in-s^^^rvlce education programs to maximize the 
benefits of the new eduC't:xtional technology nov reaching into rural 
areas of the state* 

The current interest in pre-school /early childhood educatioi^ 
suggests a role for the agencies in providing diagnostic a^vd evaluiative 
personnel and materials on a multi*dlstrict basis to identify children 
with physical, mental, or emotional conditions which would impede 
success in the school program if not treated* CESA 13, utilizing ESEA III 
funds, has developed a model pupil screening program which has been 
successful in that agency and has been selected for nationa?, recognition 
under the ESFiA III dissemination program* 

As of this writing significant new special education leg.isla- 
tion appears likely to be enacted by the Wisconsin legislature which 
would require all local districts to screen all children for handicapping 
conditions and to develop plans and programs to meet a wide variety of 
special nee^s* The advantages of cooperative CESA level efforts described 
in the preceeding CESA 6 and 13 case studies suggest an expanded role 
for the agencies in assisting local districts to comply with the laxi 
and to effectively utilize the state funds tfhich would be available 
to support the special programs, personnel, and services* 

These examplep suggest no lack of potential growth areas for the 
Q agencies and based on their progress since 1965 it seems probable , 
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in spite of the constraints and deficiencies of the CESA system, 
that they will increase their value to the pjbll-c educational system 
III WIdonnNlii in fucitrK yoirN. 



